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Social and Sanitary Jottings in Manchester. 
Cellar Dwellings.* 


MORE extensive and 
careful examination of 
Manchester shows that 
the evil of cellar dwell- 
ings is even greater 
than we had at first 
anticipated. In a re- 
port made to the coun- 
cil of this city, in 
March, 1861, by the 
Building and Sanitary 
Committee, it was 
pointed out that the 
expediency of closing 
all cellar dwellings had 
long since been fully 
recognized by the Le- 
gislature, both in public 
and private Acts of 
Parliament. “The pub- 
lic Health Act, passed 
in 1849, expressly pro- 
vides that, in any dis- 
trict in which such Act 
is in operation, it shall 
not be lawful to let or 
occupy as a separate 
dwelling, any cellar, 
built or rebuilt, after 
the passing of this Act, 
or which shall not pre- 
viously have been so 
let or occupied; and 
stringent conditions are 
in and by the same Act 
imposed as tle condi- 
- AYN tions upon which any 
cellar may, wiles any circumstances, continue to 
be thereafter occupied as a separate dwelling.” 

Provisions having the same object in view were 
introduced inthe Manchester New Streets Act,1853. 
No cellar made since the passing of that Act can, 
under any circumstances, be legally occupied as a 
separate dwelling; but, instead of specific condi- 
tions as relating to existing cellar dwellings being 
imposed, as in the Public Health Act, a discretion 
is invested in the Council, who are authorized to 
prohibit the use, as a separate dwelling, of any 
cellar which shall in their opinion be unfit for 
human habitation. Notwithstanding this, the 
Committee reported that the number of inhabited 
cellar dwellings in 1854 was 4,643; and the cel- 
lars then inhabited contained a population of 
16,400; while the number on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1860, was 4,467, and contained a population 
at that time of no less than 17,478 persons. This 
shows that, in six years, the number of the cellars, 
notwithstanding their known unwholesomeness, 
had only decreased to the extent of 176; and that, 
although the number of cellars was less, the popu- 
lation in them had increased by upwards of 1,000 
persons. 

Such a report as this is very unsatisfactory ; 
but it was found that, from November, 1854, to 
the end of January, 1860, 1,462 of these wretched 
dwellings had been inspected by sub-committees, 
of which number 341 were ordered to be closed, 
and 1,121 to be altered so as to make them comply 
with the regulations in force. 282 cellars were 
closed by order of the Committee, and 46 by 
Owners in preference to making the alterations 
required in case of their continued occupation as 
dwellings being permitted. 





The Health of Towns Act specifies that no 
cellar, vault, or underground room whatsoever 
shall be lawfully let or occupied unless the same is 
at least 7 feet in height, measured from the floor 
to the ceiling, nor unless the same be 3 feet of its 
height above the surface of the street or ground 
adjoining ; and makes various other requirements. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the Manchester 
Building and Sanitary Committee propose that the 
height of those places shall be limited to 6 feet 
6 inches clear, and that the ceiling shall in no case 
be less than 12 inches above the level of the foot- 
path or roadway adjoining. The Health of Towns 
Act says that the drain shall be 1 foot at least 
below the level of the floor of underground dwell- 
ings; the Manchester committee agree that the 
floors of all cellars shall consist of flags not less 
than 2 inches thick, laid on sand or cinders 6 inches 
in thickness; or be boarded on sleeper joists with 
boards at least 1 inch thick ; and that there shall 
be at least 6 inches of soil and other approved 
matter between the tops or covers of the drains or 
sewers and the underside of the floors. Even 
these measures were not passed without an effort 
still further to lessen the restrictions ; in fact, it 
was moved in the town-council that the report 
should be referred back to the Committee, and 
twenty-two members of the Council voted for and 
thirty-two against this amendment. There is 
a strong power always working me personal 
restrictions, 

It would seem to many persons scarcely neces- 
sary in these days to repeat the assertion that 
cellar dwellings are most injurious to those who 
live in them, and that the continuance of their 
use is a cause of part of the excessive death-rate 
of Manchester. Thousands, however, still occupy 
them, and the statement must be made many 
times before it will be listened to. 

Let us look at a few of those underground 
homes somewhat in detail. We will first take 
Hardman-street, a thoroughfare of tolerable width, 
which leads from Deansgate. At a corner 
of this street, below a chemist’s shop, which shows 
a handsome front towards Deansgate, is a green- 
grocer’s shop, the chief part of the business of 
which is managed in a subterraneous apartment; 
and here besides the arrangements for the sale of 
goods, provision has to be made for the necessities 
of afamily. <A little further on in this street some 
of the cellars are occupied by shoemakers or re- 
pairers, and others by persons of different occupa- 
tions; and in these wretched places, far below the 
surface, both business and family matters are 
managed. We have made some sketches of Man- 
chester cellars on the spot to assist the descrip- 
tion.* In most instances there is only one 
opening, and this serves for the purpose of both 
door and window. Under the best circumstances, 
with every attention to drainage and ventilation, 
it is not wholesome to live and sleep below the 
surface of the ground ; but in these places, except 
in some rare cases, there is no possibility of venti- 
lating at the back, and the only chance of obtain- 
ing any current of air is by means of the fire-place 
when the door is open; __ 

while the fire-place in 
some of these interiors 
is situate as shown [= 
in the adjoining slight FE 
sketch. This drawing 
will show that even in 
the day time, when the 
door is open, the back 
part of the cellar must 
be left without any cur- 
rent of air; and at night, when the door is 
closed, these ill-planned homes must be little 
better, in a sanitary point of view, than burial 
vaults,—and yet in such situations it is per- 
mitted that children shall be born, and that, 
struggling for life, they, as well as persons of 
more mature years, shall be left to die before their 
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* See p. 813, ante, 





* See p. 841. 


time. Besides the usual bad atmosphere, an 
additional degree of impurity is caused, at times, 
by imperfect drains; and, to make matters worse, 
there is no closet accommodation except that 
which is common to a number of houses at a dis- 
tance in the adjoining courts! In this street the 
tenants of the cellars seem to be in tolerable cir- 
cumstances, and pay, we were told, 5s. a week for 
each of their caves, while, in more important tho- 
roughfares, such places let for as much as 7s. a week. 
In other parts, in the cellars are lodged poverty 
and distress, There is, we believe, a powerful 
interest as regards this kind of property, which 
influences the Manchester corporation; in fact, 
we are told that the corporation itself has a right 
in some of these dwellings, which has partly been 
the cause of the continued existence of this 
dangerous blemish. 

We have looked into the dwellings of the 

poorer classes not only in the centre of Manches- 
ter, but in the suburbs. We have seen Angel 
Meadow, off the Rochdale-road, Swan-street, Old- 
ham-road, Ancoat’s-lane, Canal-street, on the Ash- 
ton-road, These are some of the worst, and for 
the most part are occupied by a mixed population 
of Irish and others. Generally, however, there is 
not to be met with that terrib'e result of neglect 
and thorough recklessness which is to be found in 
certain districts of the metropolis. The houses 
are mostly small, and except as regards the nar- 
row back alleys to which we may again refer, 
there is ample space, and attention seems to have 
been paid to lime-washing. Again, not only in 
the heart of Manchester, but also in the outskirts, 
the street sweeping is well attended to. But go 
where you may, in old houses and new, in nine 
cases out of ten, the objectionable plan is to be 
found in use of retaining for a varied space of 
time the closet soil in the midst of the living. It 
must, however, be stated in connexion with the 
scavengers, that they are not partly paid in 
small fees as the London dustmen are, nor are 
they connected with parishes, but perform their 
functions entirely under the power of the cor- 
poration. At this time, when fever and sickness 
are threatening the families of the ill-fed work- 
men, the greatest vigilance should be used in 
most effectually performing this duty ; for it must 
be borne in mind that under the present un- 
fortunate circumstances, men, women, and chil- 
dren, are more likely to be affected by sanitary 
derangement than they are when well fed and 
clad. 
Besides the payment of the scavengers, the 
water-supply of Manchester is under arrangements 
worthy of imitation in the metropolis, in both the 
town and suburbs. Except in consequence of some 
accident, the water-supply is constant. In new 
houses, the water is laid on in each; and in the 
courts, &c., conveniently at hand there is a con- 
stant supply of this great necessary of life from 
the main. We heard of no complaints of the 
waste of water by this means, nor could we learn 
that it is customary to damage the pipes or to 
steal the taps. It will be a good day for London 
when this plan is thoroughly carried out there. 

It is pleasant to get away from the seemingly 
interminable rows of houses,and travel the distance 
of about thirty miles along the Great Northern line 
of railway, to the spot from which the Manchester 
water is brought. A landscape-painter would be 
well pleased with this visit, for wild and most 
picturesque is the scenery. There the water 
trickles and gushes from the hills, and is guided 
to the reservoirs, and passed on for the daily use 
of the multitude in this vast manufacturing and 
commercial community. Great is the contrast 
between this solitude and the general bustle of 
the streets of Manchester. 

To a stranger, the highways and byways of 
Manchester seem more intricate than those of 
London; and this may be accounted for by the 
circumstance that we have in the latter place 
several important lines which run for long dis- 
tances in very nearly pirallel directions. There 
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is, for instance, the Thames, the Strand, Fieet- 
street, &c., Holborn and Oxford-street, the Euston 
and City roads; but in Manchester the chief 
river, the Irwell, does not run parallel with any 
great thoroughfare; and, for the most part, the 
streets are at irregular and inconvenient angles. 
The names of many streets are familiar: for in- 
stance, there are in Manchester, Pall-mall, Picca- 
dilly, Chancery-lane, Lad-lane, St. James’s, 
Vauxhall, Bellevue-garders, Portland-street, and 
many others which are well known to Londoners ; 
bat there is little resemblance, except in the name, 
between the metropolitan and the Manchester 
loealities. It is more suggestive to see such names 
as John Dalton-street ; and others, such as Deans- 
gate, which are associated with the past. Deans- 
gate is a long and important thoroughfare, which 
extends from near theCathedral to theChester-road. 
Many of the houses, although the exteriors have 
been modernized, are of considerable antiquity ; 
and in some of the interiors will be found the 
heavy timber frame-work, as old as Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days at the least, leaded window-frames, 
and other indications of age. A large number of 
taverns and public houses are to be met with in 
Deansgate-street. Some of these are fitted up in 
the gaudy gin-shop style, with arrangements for 
dancing; and others seem only remarkable for 
the want of all ventilation and sanitary provision. 
Under guidance, we visited several of these places, 
and found, in certain streets leading hence, dens 
of depravity, which are not creditable to the 
authorities of the town. 

There are noble buildings in Manchester, as we 
have often pointed out. The public street monu- 
ments are, for the most part, less satisfactory. 
Of the monument to the memory of the Duke of 
Wellington, the less said the better, except to 
note the interest which seems to be taken by most 
wayfarers in the rilievi illustrative of some im- 
portant passages of the great Duke’s life. The 
Peel Monument, by Calder Marshall, is better. 
The statue of the statesman is supported by two 
female figures; one representing Art and Science, 
and the other Industry : the former is surrounded 
by chemical and other implements, and holds 
in one hand a tablet, and in the other a 
wreath of honour. Industry is a finely de- 
signed figure; one hand is resting on a bale 
of cotton; in the other is a distaff; at her 
feet a sheaf of corn; andsoon. There are here, 
also, the statues of Watt and Dalton, which loom- 
ing through the fog and smoke, promise little, 
seen at a distance, and do not disappoint. At 
this season there is a peculiarity in the bronze of 
these statues which gives them a shining appear- 
ance, as if they had been polished with black- 
lead. There are fountains here which we did not 
see in action, but the water in the basins was 
thickly covered with soot, which fell about us in 
large flukes. This soot might be prevented to 
a great extent if the Smoke Act were properly 
enforced by the authorities; but chimneys may 
be seen pouring forth dense columns of smoke, in 
defiance of the law. 

Most people know the difficulty which there 
is in large towns of keeping the foot-paths clean 
in dirty weather: in connexion with some of 
the Manchester shops there is a capital plan for 
remedying this complaint. Below the window 
of the shops there is a water tap, to which a gutta- 
percha hose with a short metal pipe can be fixed. 
by allowing the water to play, in a very short 
time it effectually cleanses the foot-path. Arrange- 
ments of this kind carried out from one end of 
a street to the other, and used with discretion at 
mornings and evenings, would render the thorough- 
fares much more comfortable to pedestrians than 
they are now. Throughout Manchester and parts 
of Salford the carriage pavement of the streets is 
kept in good order. In parts of Salford many 
streets have been paved, and it would be better 
for the health of all if the same attention were 
shown in the immediate vicinity of dwellings which 
are occupied by large numbers of the poorer classes. 





And now a few words on remedial measures for 
present distress amongst the poor of Lancashire. 

The daily waste of wholesome food in house- 
holds' throughout this country would feed all the 
starving cotton-spinners, although there are not 
far short of 100,000 young women alone now suf- 
fering from want of employment in the manufac- 
turing districts. Could not a vigorous and suc- 
cessful effort be made to save a large proportion 
of this waste, and send it to these districts in aid 
of what is being otherwise done on behalf of the 
poor cotton-spinners? That this is quite possible 
there is no doubt, since it is already done toa 
certain extent in the vicinity of London by ® 
corps of Roman Catholic Sisters of Mercy, who 
therewith feed upwards of 100 aged, sick, and 
infirm poor, besides children; aud what is being 
done, though on a comparatively small scale, could 
probably be quite successfully accomplished on a 
far greater scale; and if so, every town in the 
kingdom might have its corps of food collectors, 
and assorters. The sisters referred to belong 
to “the House of the Ladies of Nazareth” 
at Hammersmith. According to the “Social 
Science Review,” these ladies ride about by 
twos, in small carts, from house to house, for 
waste supplies of food, which others of them as- 
sort, desiccate, and otherwise prepare it, both for 
storing and for immediate consumption; and so 
efficient and successful is the process in practice, 
that all the collectors and assorters for behoof of 
the cotton-spinners would have to do would be to 
follow so excellent an example. Thus, too, some 
hundreds or thousands of the cotton-spinuers 
themselves, of both sexes, might be-provided with 
sufficient employment in the various towns; and, 
indeed, no one else, almost, ought to be so em- 
ployed. Only let such a system be set agoing, and 
we have not the least doubt that the waste-basket 
would be better filled than it has ever been; and 
that it would often be heaped above measure with 
the fruits of many a voluntary and a salutary 
fast of whole families whose loaded tables would 
ever and anon be swept, wholesale, into the waste 
basket for the poor starving cotton-spinners. 

“Ts not this the fast that [have chosen? .... . 
Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry; and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? Waen 
thou seest the naked that thou cover him; and that thou 
hide not thyself trom thine own flesh? 
light break forth in the morning, and thine health shall 
spring forth speedily; and thy righteousness shall go 
before thee: the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward.”’ 
—lIsaiah, lviii. 6—8. 

This would, indeed, be a true and a benificent 
fast,—a fast most salutary both to giver and to 
receiver. May there be many such fasts through- 
out all Eugland during the terrible time that 
threatens, and indeed that already afflicts, our 
poor manufacturing brethren. 

And should the suggestion of a general collec- 
tion of the food-waste of our towus be acted upon, 
let us not overlook the convenient opportunities 
thus afforded for the covering of the naked, no 
less than the feeding of the hungry. An excellent 
precedent for such a process already exists in the 
London Rag Brigade ; affording just another proof 
of the practicability of both suggestions. The 
food and clothing brigades in the various towns 
might be established by means of subscriptions 
such as are now flowing in to the more direct aid 
of the cotton spinners; and considering the pro- 
bability that money distributed would be spent in 
heat-giving (and ere long in fever-giving) rather 
than in flesh-giving food and drink,—in tea and 
beer, and such like mere excitants, rather than in 
substantial animal and vegetable food ; such sub- 
scriptions would be far more profitably employed 
in the reproductive establishment of food and 
clothing brigades, 

Public cooking-places, too, should be fitted up. 
Thinking that it might be useful to some of 
those who are striving to procure food for the 
starving population of the manufacturing districts, 
we have again visited the useful institution at 
No. 295, Euston-road, for the purpose of getting a 
few figures which will show the expenseof providing 





large numbers with a supply of nutritious food. 





We know few establishments in the metropolis 
and large towns which do more real good to: the 
suffering poor. <A certain quantity is distributed 
in charity, but a large proportion is sold at some- 
what about its prime cost; and the advantage of 
this is well appreciated in the winter time by 
many industrious persons with large families of 
children. We commend this soup-kitchen to the 
notice of the charitable citizens of the metropolis 
during the fast-coming winter; but just now we 
wish more particularly to note the cost of produc- 
tion gleaned from its experience :— 








Flour and peas ... secesssseese €162 15 6 
Batcher.. .....000% oven 44 4 0 
Bacon and pork ... Re 7715 3 
Vegetables, &. ..ccccccccccsces 41 6 0 

£326 0 9 


For this, 4,400 gallons of beef-soup, and 11,675 gal- 
lons of pea-soup,—in all 16,075 gallons of excellent 
soup,—were made: this is at the rate of about 
id. per gallon. For 1,0901b.of rice made into rice- 
milk, 30/7. 5s. 4d. (for milk, 67. 9s. 9d.; sugar and 
rice, 231, 15s. 7d.) was the amount paid. This is 
a very wholesome preparation, which may, we fear, 
be much wanted for the use of children before the 
winter is past. Besides the cost of the materials, 
there is a charge of 207. 17s. 6d. for cooking this 
quantity of food [it would be much less in Lanca- 
shire]. Wages in the Huston Soup-kitchen come 
to 76/. 17s. 10d.; rent, 701.; gas, 51. 13s. 9d.; 
commission, 497. 17s.; printing and stationery, 
11l. 16s.; advertising, 147. 1s. These are large 
items, which, in connexion with the Euston-road 
establishment, cannot be greatly lessened; but 
in other instances, and under the circumstances to 
which we have referred, some of these items might 
be dispensed with altogether, and the others 
materially reduced. 
Our own great point, however, is to prevent 
the advent of epidemic disease by sanitary pre- 
cautions; and to this we shall return. 








ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 
IN FLORENCE. 


A FLORENTINE law of the year 1378 imposed 


|on every newly-made citizen the duty of building 





a house, at the cost of at least 60 florins (the florin 


| then representing about a pound sterling), before 
Then shall thy he could enter on the exercise of civic rights. One 


might suppose the spirit fostered by such enact- 
ments was still awake when observing the conti- 
nual increase of streets and suburbs, tor the most 
part in lines of pretentious and showy houses, that 
attests the prosperity of Florence at the present 
day; not that there is much to commend in this 
domestic architecture, which conforms to no parti- 
cular style, and has no analogies with the stately 
palatial structures prominent among the Medieval 
splendours of this city. From of old the fault has 
been found with the Tuscan capital that she is 
ever projecting what means or energies are want- 
ing to accomplish ; and we may reluctantly indorse 
the accusation, seeing how magnificent designs 
have yet borne no fruit in performance promised 
for early periods: as the cathedral facade, the 
mausoleum of Dante, the completion of the Me- 
diczean chapel of S. Lorenzo, the restoration of Or’ 
Sanmichele to its original character as un open 
loggia with arcades, the uniting of all the public 
libraries in one great collection, &c. Still, how- 
ever, true to her high antecedents and traditions, 
mind is awake, and under free institutions the 
new developments of life and thought are mani- 
fested in Florence in a manner to excite deep in- 
terest in her present moral aspects. Religious 
dissents, one result of the emaucipation of intel- 
lect, are now constantly expressing themselves in 
cheap literature, satire, caricature, not to men- 
tion the recently-completed erection of an “Italian 
Evangelical church,” with some claims to archi- 
tecture. The activity of Italy’s literature is mainly 
centered here; but the state of the periodical 
press shows some cause for regret at the now ab- 
sorbing nature of political interests to which more 
than 200 journals, maintained throughout this 
country since the year ’60, are almost exclusively 
dedicated. About twenty appear in Florence; but 
only one, a rather flimsy magazine, of litvle in- 
fluence, the Italia Contemporanea (weekly), is now 
the organ of belles lettres, or artistic interest ; 

we except, indeed, the valuable Archivia Storio, 
which, though a periodical, belongs to a much 
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higher class, and reflects the greatest credit on its 
editors; the Revista di Firenza, one of the best 
Italian periodicals appropriated to like objects, 
which was revived, after long suspense, by Van- 
nucci, a distinguished writer, shortly after the de- 
parture of the Austrian invaders; the Spettatore, 
also literary, and the Carlo Goldoni (dedicated 
to dramatic subjects), founded about the same 
period, alike vanished within about three years; 
and we were very sorry to see, the other day, in 
the fortieth number of the Hsporizione Italiana 
del 1861, an illustrated weekly, kept up with 
laudable spirit, the announcement of its own de- 
cease, put forth with mournful retrospect, by the 
editors, of their struggles and failure, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining contributions, or such wood- 
cuts as deserved admission, and the paucity of 
subscribers, whose numbers never exceeded 1,400. 

The completion of the facade of Santa Croce is 
expected, and promised by those at work, for next 
May. The principal sculptors engaged to decorate 
this elevation from the design of the Cavaliere Ma- 
tas, directing architect,* are Dupré, Cambi, Pazzi, 
Zocchi, Salvini, and others, all Florentines, who 
have prepared the rich ornato in high relief round 
the three portals and their gable summits; within 
the marble framework of these ingresses being 
ranged, in quatrefoils, the heads (almost indeed 





another subscription now claims public generosity 
here for a monument, by the same artist, at 
present only designed in the first sketch, to the 
dramatic poet Niccolini; and another, both alike 
for S. Croce, to the Triumvir of the Tuscan 
Republic in ’48, Montanelli, also distinguished in 
letters. 

The restoration of the basilica of S. Miniato 
is now complete in the interior, except as regards 
the ancient frescoes of Benedictine Saints, the 
Crucifixion, and other Scriptural subjects of the 
fifteenth ceutury, to a great degree obliterated, 
along the walls of the nave ; and the fagades, worn 
but not more injured by time, will (we are assured), 
be renovated without prejudice to its actual style. 
In the apse of the tribune the large mosaic, 
bearing date, in a frieze, 1297 (but referred by 
some critics to the eleventh century), has been 


most carefully restored ; the roof of open rafters, | 


originally painted in 1322, is now ornamented in 
diaper on a dusky brown surface, not suitable or 
effective. Now appropriated as a public ceme- 
tery, this grand old church is usually silent and 
deserted, not even the mass or office awakening 
its echoes except on one day in the year, All 
Souls’, when the graves are profusely decorated 
with flowers, and hundreds of tapers burn on 
the pavement of nave, aisles, and crypt. The 





half-figures) of the Apostles, with the Saviour, who 
is blessing in the midst, the twelve Prophets round 
Moses, and the twelve Patriarchs laterally placed 
around the head of Adam, who looks down from 
the highest point, the keystone. At the angles 
of the doorway-canopies are angels holding the 
instruments of the Passion; and, at the central | 
one the Madonna addolorata, by Dupré ; the | 


castellated monastery, built in 1294, is only 


inhabited at three periods in the year for the| 


devotional “retreats” of eight days, when about 
sixty persons may be well accommodated. The 
re-opening of Or’ Sanmichele, to become an arcade 
instead of a church, being no longer in project, 
the routine of sacred rites has been resumed 
there; but a similar plan with regard to the 








glazed cases on which were stolen the entire con- 
tents, 200 objects, mostly personal ornaments, not 
one since recovered, though a heap of shapeless 
gold fragments was found in possession of the 
robber, and three artizans of the lower class have 
been convicted for the crime. Since that spolia- 
tion only two works by Benvenuto Cellini have 
been preserved in this collection, small vases of 
jasper and crystal adorned with the coiling figures 
of fantastic serpents in enamelled gold. Much 
alarm was excited, on the night of the 26th, by a 
fire which broke out in the cellars under the 
Uffizi, imprudently appropriated for a deposit of 
hay, which ignited, it seems, spontaneously, and 
could uot be quite extinguished for two days. As 
these cellars are ample vaults entirely of stone, the 
danger could not have been great; but much 
energy was exerted to put out a conflagration in 
alarming proximity to the greatest treasures of 
| art. 

For the honour of Florence we should add that 
'a statue of Dante, by Pazzi, already exhibited and 
‘much admired, has been commissioned, and 
‘certainly will be erected, after a time, on the 
Piazza S. Maria Novella. It presents the poet in 
‘a severe and indignant mood, but with the 
character of power we look for in such a subject— 
perhaps the finest sculpture treatment of this 
subject yet produced. 








NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF 
CAIUS GABRIEL CIBBER. 


THE case of Cibber & Son (shall I add the 
profligate grandson, “ The” ?*) is a character- 


Magdalene and St. John below ; the Virgin’s figure | “ Bigallo,” the antique oratory of the Misericordia istic exception to the general rule that a clever 
within a deep niche, under a pointed canopy, seen | Fraternity, is not, it seems, objected against. This father has seldom a cleverson. Colley bas eclipsed 
against a background of gold mosaic. Above the! interesting though much ivjured building, one of his father’s name. Caius, however, was no com- 
portals are to be the lunettes (not yet placed), | the earliest examples of what Italians call “Gotica' mon man. The “poetic statues” of “Madness ” 
with large reliefs of the “ Apparition of the Cross | moderna,” was raised about 1248, from the design, and “ Melancholy,” at Bedlam, have more than a 
to Constantine,” “The Finding of the Cross by | as supposed, of Niccola Pisano, to whom, or to| touch of Michelangelo in their conception and 
Helena,” and “The Exaltation of the Cross ;” and| Andrea of the same family, are ascribed the execution. It is a pity that they are not more 
on the valves of the central bronze doors, the statuettes on the front opposite the baptistery of known. What were familiar objects to our great 
twelve stations of the Via Crucis. Four pinnacles, | the Virgin and Child, and two saints, each under grandfathers in London are now hidden and in 
12} braccia high, are to rise at the bases of|a pointed canopy, though the round arch is the London; the two savages over St. Dunstan’s, in 
the three gables in which the whole terminates. | form prevailing on this exterior, and in the arcade Fleet-street, still do daily and hourly duty, unseen 
Along a rich and elaborate cornice, below! carried round two sides, the edifice being at an but not unheard, in the Regent’s Park; the 
these, are represented in coloured marbles| angle formed by the street and piazza, whose “Brainless Brothers” of Cibber, made immortal 
four of those civic armorial devices, so numerously | archways were barbarously built up in 1697. On_ by Pope, and known, “sixty years since,” to every 
adopted by Florence—the red lily or white, the | one side above this arcade, are two much-faded City apprentice and every lord mayor, are now 
red cross, the eagle on a wool-pack (that of the frescoes, by Taddeo Gaddi, representing the Domi-' only to be seen by favour, within the walls of 
guild of merchants), and the red eagle preying! nican of Verona, revered as St. Peter Martyr, in Bedlam, and not without, wanting as they do 
on the green dragon—of the Guelfic party; above, | act of consigning the banner of the Red Cross to the gate for which they were designed, and with- 
on the triangular surface of the chief gable, the | the chief citizens of Florence, for the combat has out which they are seen to great disadvantage, 
letters of the holy name, originally placed on the | urged them to, in 1248, against the Manichzan for Cibber had the taste of an architect as well as 
same spot by the hand of St. Bernardin of Siena, i heretics; also, the same Peter preaching to the skill of a sculptor.t 

who first introduced into devout symbolism the | these citizens, and driving away the devil, who ap-| In the Works of Accounts of the Crown, when 
familiar monogramI HS, The entire material of | pears in form of a black horse! Several valuable |“ the hero William,” the “great Nassau,” was 
this fagade is native marble, white and grey-| works of early art are in the chapel (now used for king, I found the following entries touching 
veined, white from Carrara, dark green and dusky | the archives of'a hospital) and the office-room of this Cibber, when at work at Hampton Court under 


red from Prato or other places in Tuscany. The Bigallo: as twelve small pictures on Scriptural sub- | the eye of Wren :— 
general impression is of a pleasing and harmonious | jects by Giottino, so blackened and faded as to be 
richness, a graceful subordination of ornament to | almost beyond appreciation ; a quaint and heavily- 
massive and leading features, an appropriate use | designed but dignified statue of the Virgin and 


of very redundant symbolism ; such, at least, we 


Child, by Arnoldi, date, 1358; three beautiful 


may report after climbing to every height and ' paintings, subjects from the New Testament, on 
following the level of every cornice within the'a predella, by Ridolfo Ghirlandaio; and a fresco 


screen of scaffolding that still completely hides ' 
from external view this structure, whose details ' 
are intelligently explained to visitors by the chief ! 
workman, or, still better (an advantage we were | 
able to secure), by the architect himself. As to 
the sculptures, all are not equally satisfying. 

It is a prevailing expectation that so soon as 
the S. Croce facade be finished, that of the cathe- 
dral will be begun in earnest ; and in January is 
to commence the examination of designs, accord- 
ing to the method of the competition open to 
artists of all nations, as published in April, 1859, 
with the promise of prizes for three in each of 
two classes into which the aggregate will be 
divided,—from 10,080 to 1,680 francs. The sub- 
scription for this object has been slowly progressing, 
100,000 ducats being the estimated cost of the 
architectonic part alone, not comprising the 
sculpture ornaments. Another subscription has 
been set on foot for erecting in some public place 
the much-admired group by Fedi, the Sacrifice 
of Polyxena by Pyrrhus, consisting of four figures, 
the mother kneeling, the warrior with his victim 
and her dead defender, the marble of which, con- 
siderably larger than the model, we have seen 
under the assistant artists’ hands, in an advanced 
state: we could not but admire the grandly- 
poetic character of the whole composition, which, 
though displaying passion and violence, is elevated 
into an ideal sphere by truly classic beauty. Yet 





Pts is, in fact, a variation upon the original by 


by Chellini of “ Mercy,” as a majestic female in 
long mantle, crowned with the Papal tiara, 
gathering under the folds of her ample robe the 
members of the Misericordia Fraternity. The re- 
opening of the arcades round this ancient building, 
which now’ serves for the offices of an Orphan 
Asylum, will restore it to its beauty and monu- 
mental importance. That gloomily-magnificent 
chapel of the Medici Tombs at S. Lorenzo, on 
which had been expended more than two millions 
and a half of ducats before the year 1722, and on 
which, we are told, the entire outlay hitherto (not 
including that for the frescoes by Benvenuti on 
the cupola) has been twenty-three million lire, is 
at last to be provided with its altar—a superb 
specimen of pietra dura work, prepared in the 
Government establishment, or Officina, founded 
by Cosmo I. This altar’s pallium was sent to 
London for the Great Exhibition, Though there 
is no disposition to venerate the memory of the 
Medici in the Florence of the present, it is pro- 
posed to raise the only monument wanting to the 
series of reigning dukes, that to the last of his 
dynasty, in this celebrated chapel, and to supply 
with their coloseal bronze statues the rest of these 
mausolea, only two of which are yet so adorned, by 
the sculptures, namely, of Tacca and Giovanni di 
Bologna. The columns and statuettes, entirely 
of pietra dura, or rock crystal, for the altar 
destined, under the Medicis, to have stood here, 
are now dispersed among the contents of the 
cabinet of gems at the Uffizi, in the centre of 
which now stands uncovered the table from the 





“To Gabriel Cibber, statuary, for two Coats of Arms in 
Portland stone, several statues and figures in metal, and 
for carriage of the statues and other charges,—53vl.”” 


The payment was made between the years 1691 
and 1694. Younger and more experienced eyes 
than mine may perhaps succeed in identifying the 
chisel of Cibber in the masonry of the William 
and Mary period still to be seen at Hampton 
Court. 

A second payment to Cibber occurs in the Ac- 
count of King William’s favourite Bentinck, Earl 
of Portland, as “superintendent” of certain 
“work ” done at Hampton Court in the way of 
garden decoration :— 

#@s. d. 
To Caius Gabriel Cibber, carver, for a great 

Vauze of white marble enricht with divers 

ornaments, with a Pedestal of Portland stone 

also Enricht .....-cececcccccccce-secccscoe 
More for a great marble Urne with divers base 
relieves and figures .......ccccccesscccseece 521 12 0 


234 0 0 





In DOtH....cccccccccccceccce €755 12 0 


The “vauze” and “urne” are now in her 
Majesty’s flower-garden, at Windsor, in front of 
the private apartments. King George IV., with a 
bad taste not common to him, ordered their re- 
moval to Windsor, where they are somewhat out 
of place. They were designed for Hampton Court; 
when Wren was alive, were placed by Wren, and 
should be restored to their old situations, where, 
in Inigo language, they “ conduce” to the whole 
design. Copies would suit Windsor as well,— 
Hampton should have its own. 

A third paymeut to Cibber runs thus :— 

**To Gabriel Cibber, statuary, for insculpting the Relieve 





* Theophilus Cibber went by the name of The Cibber. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s mother, Theophila Potter, was 
called The by her husband. 








+ If we mistake not, these are now at Kensington.—Ep. 
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ou the Timpan of the great Frontispiece with Iconological 
figures, and for several journies of himself and men to 
look after the performance.—400/.”” 

This I copy from the “ Crown Works at Hamp- 
ton Court,” between the Ist of April, 1694, and 
the 31st of March, 1696, “when William was 
king.” 

The fourth, and unfortunately, the last pay- 
ment to Cibber, by the Crown, is as follows :— 

**To Gabriel Cibber, statuary, for four great Flower 
Pots of Portland stone, richly carved.—187/. 1¢s.”’ 

That is, forty-six pounds, seventeen shillings, 
and sixpence a flower-pot ! The Flower-Pot gate 
at Hampton Court is still standing, and deservedly 
admired. Where are the four flower-pots ? 

“I can only find,” says Walpole, “ that he 
[Cibber] was twice married, and that by his 
second wife, descended from the ancient family of 
Colley, in Rutlandshire, he had 6,000. and several 
children, among whom was the well-known poet 
laureate, born in 1671, at his father’s in Southamp- 
ton-street, facing Southampton House.” ‘To this 
is added in a note, as I read in Dallaway’s cdi- 
tion and Mr. Wornum’s edition of “ The Anec- 
dotes,” the only editions printed since Walpole’s 
death :— 

** By this alliance his children were kinsmen to William 
of Wykeham, and on that fouidation one of them (after- 
wards a Fellow of New College, Oxfcrd, and remarkable 
for his wit) was admitted of Winchester College; in con- 
sideration of which the father carved and gave to that 
society a statue of their founder.” 

So runs Dallaway’s edition of 1827 (vol. iii. 
p. 153), and so runs Mr. Wornum’s edition of 1819, 
p. 549. If, however, we look into Walpole’s own 
text of his works (vol. iii. p. 339), we shall find an 
additional sentence :— 

**He also executed some statues for the library of 
Trinity College, in Cambridge. Vide ‘Life of Colley 
Cibber,’ chap. iii.’ 

What say you, Mr. Bobn, to this second omission 
in your ‘Standard Library Reprint of Walpole’s 
Anecdotes” ? 

The date of Cibber’s second marriage I disco- 
vered (when engaged on my “ Handbook for 
Windsor”) in the valuable registers of the 
parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields. Thus rans the 
entry :— 

“L.L. 1670, Nov, 24. Caius Gabriel Cibber, widower, 
and Jane Colley, spinster.” 

What does Colley himself say? “I was born 
in London on the 6th of November, 1671, in 
Southampton-street, facing Southampton House.” 
Southampton House (of which a Street Directory 
memory turvives in Southampton-row) occupied 
the whole north side of the present Bloomsbury- 
square, and was within the parish of St. Giles.in- 
the-fields, The period between the birth and 
baptism of Cibber’s son was then an unusual 
period. 

We first hear of our sculptor in his thirty-ninth 
year. He was then poor and in trouble. Walpole 
did not know this, nor did my father. For some 
now unknown reason, Cibber sought and obtained 
the freedom of the city of London; and, for some 
equally unknown reason, chose the Leathersellers’ 
Company. On the 3rd of April, 1668, he was 
made free of the company by redemption, and on 


the 14th of October, 1673, was called on its! 


livery. His livery fine, however, of twenty-five 
pounds, was not forthcoming in cash. It came to 
the company ina different way. In the books of 
the company is this remarkable entry relating to 
Caius :— 


“6th May, 1679.—Caious Gabriel Cibber being called 
upon the livery, became bound unto this society for pay- 
ment of his fine; and afterwards made the sfone Mermayd 
over the Pumpe in the Couit Yard, and the arms of this 
society leading from out the street into St. Hellen’s, both 
which he esteems to be equal in value or above the said 
fine; and this court being informed that the said Cibder 
is avery ingenious workman, but a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, or lately was a prisoner, in respect whereof itt is 
not fitt to presente him at lawe for his fiue, this court 
therefore thought fitt that the matter in difference should 
be adjusted and fully understood; and the comon clarke 
of this Society informing this Court that Mr. Ciber was 
resolved to presente some pretty figure of his own inven- 
tion that should be ornamentall to the Hall, this Court 
gave the assent thereto, and ordered that in case Mr. 
Ciber perform the same, and this Court be satisfied that 
itt’s worth acceptance, then his bond shall be delivered 
up to be canceiled.”’ 


Of “The Stone Mermayd over the Pumpe” 
there is an engraving, made in 1791, by Nollekens 
Smith. Smith assigned it to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth or that of James I. Our fabulous and 
ampbibious female was made, on festive occasions, 
to discharge wine from her breasts, for apprentices 
and menials, not for milk punch or sea-water 
punishments. 

The biographers of Cibber omit to mention a 
“Triton fountain” at Chatsworth assigned to 
Cibber by no less a judge than the late Duke of 
Devonshire. The readers of the Builder are pos- 


sibly not aware that the Duke drew up privately, 
and printed in 4to., an excellent Handbook to his 
own house. Now that his Grace is no more, the 
publication of the work would be a graceful and 
acceptable tribute to the memory of a true che- 
risher of living art in Engiand, Italy, and Den- 
mark—the friend and patron of Chantrey, Canova, 
and Thorwaldsen. And here I may be pardoned 
for telling how much the Duke was pleased with 
an observation I made upon his book. I com- 
plained to a friend, of the Duke’s trenching upon 
the province of a handbooker by profession, and, 
what is more, doing his work so well. A Caven- 
dish and a duke and a Knight of the Garter, 
with a stately house in London (and in the best 
part of London), with a classic villa at Chiswick, a 
mansion (a palace, in truth) in Derbyshire, a se- 
cond (Hardwicke, still better placed) in the same 


county, and a house in Ireland, should not, I jest- | 


ingly complained, invade the province of aa author 
by profession ; “ a rich ill poet,” I added, from Lord 
Roscommon, ‘is without excuse,” still more so a 
rich good author. The trath is, the Dake had 
both the ambition and skill to become one of 
Walpole’s royal and noble authors, and was proud 
to foresee his name in some future edition of Lord 
Orford’s work. 

The grandson (“The”) of our sculptor was born 
on the day of the memorable storm of the 26th of 
November, 1703, and his unruly life (not to call 
it a worse name) was owing, it was said, to this 
circumstance. 

** And has not Colley, too, his lord and py 
cries, in wicked verse, the little wasp of Twicken- 
ham. Colley dearly loveda lord ; his Will (Lhave 
seen it) is witnessed by two lords—Waldegrave 
and Duncannon. Did he carry his Will for wit- 
nesses to his favourite haunt—the gaming-table at 
White’s, in St. James’s-street ? 

One anecdote more, and I have done with our 
celebrated statuary, his famous son, and his 
infamous grandson. ‘“Cibber is here,” Ben Vic- 
tor writes from Tunbridge to a friend. ‘‘ He goes 
constantly to prayers; and the curate, to return 
the compliment, goes, when prayers are over, con- 
stantly to—the gaming-table.” 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 











THE FALL OF THE VIADUCT ON THE)! 


CITY AND HAMMERSMITH RAILWAY. 


On Friday, the 14th instant, the inquest was 
resumed on the bodies of the six men killed by 
this lamentable accident. 

It appears that at daylight on the 6th instant, 
when the workmen of Mr. Rummens, the con- 
tractor, reached the work, they discovered by the 
parapet that one of the piers had settled during 
the night about 2 inches. The viaduct consisted 
of nearly twenty segmental arches, of about 
20 feet span, on piers about 10 feet high above 
ground, all being built of brick. The centrcs 
had been struck four or five weeks before the 
time in question, and the roadway had been 
nearly completed. 

Upon observing the failure of the pier, the con- 
tractor’s men were at once set to work to shore up 
the arches, or rather the piers, successively on 
each side. During the whole day this operation 
was continued, and six piers had been so shored ; 
the faulty pier continuing to sink ; when at half- 
past eight in the evening, the men being still 
at work by firelight, the structure suddenly gave 
way. One arch fell after another, to the num- 
ber of fourteen or more, and six of the labourers 
were buried under the ruins, and taken out dead. 

Scientific evidence was taken on the 14th to 
account for the accident. 

Mr. John Fowler, engineer-in-chief to the rail- 
way, stated that he had inspected the ruins, 
and had caused trenches to be cut to expose the 
nature of the foundation, which the jury had 
seen. He considered the falling of the viaduct 
to have occurred by the one pier which had first 
settled having been built on a bad foundation. 
He had found an old ditch to exist near it, 
passing transversely under the arch on one side 
of it; and he had no doubt this had so softened 
the clay, that the late wet weathcr had caused 
the foundation of the pier to slip. By measure- 
ment he found that the pier had sunk 10} inches, 
and slid forward towards the ditch 5 inches. 
There was no appearance on the surface of the 
ground by which any one could have been led 
to consider that the ditch had had such an effect 
upon the surrounding soil. The foundation was 
a good clay: he had seen the trenches of the 
first six piers, and had directed the others to 
be dug to such depth as would give an equal 





produced a portion of concrete taken from the 
foundation of the faulty pier, Mr. Fowler said 
the concrete was 18 inches thick, and of good 
material, and, although the sample was entirely 
disintegrated, he considered it had once been 
properly set, and afterwards destroyed by the 
pressure of the sinking pier. The materials used 
by the contractor were all good, and the workman. 
ship also. 

Mr. William Wilson, resident engineer of the 
railway, who had had the more immediate super. 
intendence of the works, gave the same opinion as 
Mr. Fowler, and produced drawings whereby he 
showed that the foundation of the defective pier 
was § feet underground, and the ditch from 8 feet 
to 11 feet removed from it. He had been sent for 
upon the discovery of the settlement of the pier, 
but had not been able to reach the spot till late 
in the day, when he found the shoring well ad. 
vanced, and so left the case in the hands of the 
contractor, who was alone responsible for the work. 
He did not interfere with the shoring, and he con- 
sidered it was being properly done. The concrete 
he considered to have been set, and afterwards 
disintegrated. 

Mr. Joseph Cubitt, C.E., confirmed the opinions 
of the previous witnesses as to the nature of the 
foundation and the cause of the accident. He found 
the materials and workmanship in every respect 
good; and the concrete he considered to have 
been set. He had had a similar failure to this 
in one of his own works some years after comple- 
tion. 

Mr. Holden, superintendent under the con- 
tractor, had scen to the digging of the foundations, 
He had been aware of the ditch referred to, but 
saw no difference in the clay nearit. About three 
weeks before the accident water had accumulated 
in the ditch, and he had caused a drain to be put 
in to carry it under the viaduct. 

Mr. Robert Kerr, architect, and Professor of 
Construction in King’s College, stated that he had 
inspected the ruins by desire of the coroner. He 
agreed with the opinions expressed by the engi- 
neers. He found the ditch exhibited in cross 
section in the cuttings which had been made 
along each side of the viaduct. It showed about 
4 feet in width and as much in depth of black 





deposit, which he considered to be the accumula- 
tion of a long period, reaching at last to the 
level of the surface. This soft earth would 
obviously allow water to settle through it, 
which in process of time must gradually cause 
the clay under it and on each side to become 
rotten, being penetrated by more or less 
minute channels, which would become charged 
with the soft soil from the ditch. He found that 
two of the piers of the viaduct had happened to 
stand at about an equal distance from the ditch, 
so that it passed nearly under the crown of the 
arch, and was thus about 10 feet from each pier. 
In dry weather, such as appeared to have prevailed 
when the foundations were dug, the ditch would 
probably not have attracted attention. He consi- 
dered both the engineer and the contractor to be 
free from blame for not perceiving it. He saw 
nothing in the clay under the pier which could 
be expected to awaken suspicion of its stability. 
The access of water after the recent rains would 
supply to the clay all that was wanted to allow 
the pier in question to settle downwards and 
towards the ditch. He considered the brickwork 
good. The concrete, so far as the specimen upon 
the table went, he could not believe had ever been 
fully set; but he did not consider the concrete to 
have been the cause of the accident. He supposed 
that water had obtained access to this concrete, £0 
as to protract its setting; but the instability of 
the clay was the cause of the failure of the foun- 
dation; and more could not be said on this point 
unless the pier were taken down and the founda- 
tions examined. Mr. Kerr stated further that 
the question to which he had more particularly 
turned his attention was the operation of shoring, 
which it seemed to him was the only cause of the 
death of the men, the failure of construction being 
an accomplished fact on the morning before the 
accident: the men had engaged in shoring it up 
with a knowledge of their peril, and it was in this 
process that they lost their lives in the evening. 
The coroner, therefore, proposed to adduce spe- 
cial evidence regarding the shoring. , 
Mr. Kerr went on to say that the jury might 
possibly accept his own statement of what he had 
learnt by inquiry on the ground. He had learnt 
that the mode of shoring was the placing of raking 
supports against a string course at the top of the 
piers, the supports bearing on the ground midway 
between the piers. Although this was not, in his 
opinion, the best plan to be adopted; yet, as the 
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better appliances at hand, he thought they had 
done all that they could be expected to do; and 
that the cause of the death of the men was simply 
that, in spite of all their exertions, the failure of 
the structure had gained upon them. The sudden- 
ness of the final fall, and its direction, would depend 
upon any accidental peculiarity in the shoring. 

The coroner, addressing the jury, suggested 
whether they had had sufficient scientific evidence 
to enable them to arrive at averdict that the men 
had met their death in the operation of shoring, 
undertaken voluntarily, and with full knowledge 
of its danger. 

The room was cleared, and the jury ultimately 

referred an adjournment, that the pier (which 

was still standing) should be taken down, and the 
foundation under it examined. 

The inquest was resumed on Wednesday last ; 
but, as this requirement had not been attended to, 
it was again adjourned. 








THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 


As the marriage of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales is expected to be celebrated early 
in the coming year; and as so much inconvenience 
was experienced by the very confined space which 
the Chapel Royal at St. James’s afforded at for- 
mer royal marriages, both to the royal family and 
the distinguished persons present on those occa- 
sions; would not her Majesty’s Chapel Royal at 
Whitehsll (the well-known building by Inigo 
Jones) be a much more convenient place for cele- 
brating on a magnificent scale so important an 
event as the marriage of the heir to the throne of 
these realms? The Chapel Royal at Whitehall 
is 112 feet long, 56 feet wide, and nearly 60 
feet in height. The ceiling is decorated with 
paintings by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, put up in 
the year 1629. Ample room would here be af- 
forded for the persons present, and a spacious 
avenue down the middle aisle for the procession, &c. 
The galleries run round three sides of the chapel, 
and other galleries under might be erected for the 
occasion of the marriage ceremonies, 

There is abundant room at the back of the 
chapel], in Whitehall-gardens, for erecting tem- 
porary reception and retiring rooms for the royal 
family and other noble personages; and a commu- 
nication might be made from those rooms into 
the chapel at the northern end of the building, on 
a level with the floor of the chapel, which is about 
12 feet above the level of the street. There is 
also a fine wide road for the carriages to pass to 
the court-yard at the back of the chapel, by the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s and Sir Robert Peel’s resi- 
dences, to set the company down at the reception 
rooms. 

It is to be hoped the day will be made a holiday 
in every sense of the word, and that some amuse- 
ments will be provided for the multitude. Money 
occasionally so spent is well spent. 








PROJECTS AFFECTING THE METROPOLIS. 


VARIOUS projects are announced in the adver- 
tising cclumns of the metropolitan papers in the 
form of notices of application to Parliament for 
the incorporation of companies, with the powers 
requisite to carry out their respective projects. 
Thus there is a Royal Arcade Company, for the 
construction of an arcade between Kegent-street 
and Bond-street ; a Regent Market Company for 
the inclosure of the open space of Leicester-square 
into a general market (which we heartily hope 
will be “thrown out”) ; a Tower-bridge Company 
for making a bridge across the Thames, from Iron- 
gate-stairs, near the Tower, to Horselydown Old 
Stairs, “for horses, animals, trucks, and passen- 
gers” (how will this project affect the shipping 
and customs interests ?); a Wandsworth Bridge 
Company for making another new bridge across 
the Thames, from York-road, Wandsworth, to 
King’s-road, Fulham, “for carts, horses, and pas- 
sengers ;” a Metropolitan Bridges’ Company “ for 
making new bridges over the Thames, with 
approaches ;—from St. Paul’s Wharf to Bankside, 
near Love-lane, and to Bankside at Mason’s Stairs, 
to be called the St. Paul’s Bridge; from Irongate 
Stairs, near the Tower of London, to Horselydown 
Old Stairs, to be called the Tower Bridge; from 
the Temple Steamboat Pier to the Commercial- 
road, Lambeth, and to Old Barge House Stairs, to 
be called the Temple Bridge; from Cheney-walk, 
Opposite Ouakley-street, Chelsea, to the Albert- 
road, Battersea, to be called the New Chelsea and 
Battersea Bridge (some such bridge is much 
needed); and from the York-road, Wandsworth, 





to the King’s-road, Fulham, to be called the 
Wandsworth Bridge.” 

Besides these rival and competing companies, 
there is (all advertised in the same paper) a new 
Chelsea and Battersea Bridge Company, “ for 
making a new bridge from Cheyne-walk, opposite 
Oakley-street, Chelsea, to the Albert-road, Batter- 
sea Park ; and (also, as we have often urged, much 
needed) a Fulham Bridge Company, for the pur- 
chase, removal, and re-erection of Fulham Bridge. 
There are also various railway projects; especially 
a Pimlico and Paddington railway, to be partly 
tunnelled, with two branches or connected lines ; 
the chief object being to unite the underground 
railway at Paddington with the southern lines at 
Victoria Station, and with Chelsea near the Bar- 
racks: there is also a Northern and Southern City 
Junction Railway and Bridge, “to unite the 
Blackwall with the South-Eastern and Brighton 
Railways ;” also a bridge across the Thames from 
Tower-hill to Bermondsey, with powers to London 
and Blackwall, South Eastern, Brighton, Great 
Eastern, Great Northern, and North London Rail- 
way Companies, to contribute towards the cost; 
and comprising an additional project for the con- 
struction ‘of a bridge for carriages, carts, horses, 
and passengers across the river Thames, with all 
necessary works and approaches; such bridge to 
occupy the same site as, but for the most part to 
be upon a different level from, the bridge for 
carrying the proposed railway over the said river; 
such bridge and its approaches to commence at 
Tower-hill, in the said liberty and precincts of the 
Tower, immediately to the north of Great Tower- 
street, to pass thence through or into the said 
liberty and precints, and the said parishes of St. 
Olave and St. John, Horselydown, and to termi- 
nate in the said last-mentioned parish, at or near 
the junction of Magdalen-street with Bermondsey- 
street.” Another project is for a Brentford branch 
railway from the Great Western, in the parish of 
Isleworth, to Northumberland Wharf. 








LIFE BELTS AND BOATS. 





In the course of a valuabie lecture on life-boats 
by Captain Ward, R.N., Inspector of Life-boats 
to that very active body the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, the lecturer described a life-belt 
invented by himself, which appears to have advan- 
tage over others. It consists of narrow, uncovered 
ribs of cork attached to a string backing or broad 
belt, each piece being separately sewn on with 
strong twine, in such a manner that the breaking 
off of any one piece would not loosen that next to 
it; while one surface only of the corks being 
attached to the belt, it remains flexible. It will 
support, it is stated, an ordinary man with his 
clothes on, with his shoulders and chest above 
water. 

The frightful loss of life that takes place every 
year on and around our own shores makes im- 
provement in every means of increasing the 
chances of the shipwrecked of national import- 
ance. 








MaxcuEster Assize Courts.— In correction 
of a mis-statement which has been general, we 
are asked to say that the builder of the Assize 
Courts, Manchester, is Mr. Samuel Bramall. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS AND 
VENTILATION, 


THE rapidly-increasing taste for stained glass 
window-work, which followed on the comparatively 
recent restoration of the art, is now become, in 
some neighbourhoods, almost a mania; and the 
number of presentation and memorial windows is 
being so multiplied in parish churches, that some 
kind of general regulating principle appears to be 
urgently required, in order to give a proper direc- 
tion to the taste. In many instances window after 
window is crowded into a church without regard 
either to accordance of style or goodness of work- 
mauship, or to the amount of ventilation that is 
stopped by the removal of windows which could 
be opened and shut, to make way for stained glass 
windows, which, on account of their value, are not 
made to open at all, as at each time of opening or 
shutting there might be some risk of destroying 
valuable artistic work. This system of introducing 
painted windows permanently fixed, and unpro- 
vided with any means for procuring ventilation, 
and protected externally with a closely-adjusted 
wire-work, in order to protect them from the care- 
lessness of pew-openers or beadles within, and from 
accident or wilful injury on the outside, is a course 
of proceeding likely to become very injurious in a 
sanitary point of view. The objectionable system 
has been so completely carried out in all its rigours 
in a small church in Jersey, recently described to 
us in the letter of an artistic tourist, that all 
ventilation is permanently stopped; no means 
having been taken to provide the necessary supply 
of fresh air by some other means, after the windows 
provided with openings had all been successively 
replaced by others which were rigid fixtures. The 
consequence has been, that whenever the church 
is crowded and the weather warm, fainting-fits are 
continually occurring ; and many have been seized 
with illness soon after going to church, which no 
one has attempted to account for in the most 
rational manner, as arising from causes precisely 
similar, though ina less aggravated form, to those 
which produced such fatal results in the historically 
celebrated “ black hole” at Calcutta. 

It is well known that the most virulent form of 
fever can be artificially produced, by means, of 
which the effectual sealing up of all the window 
spaces with painted glass, and the crowding of 
the arena so filled up with a number of persons 
condemned to remain there for a certain time, 
would form an excellent commencement,—as good 
a beginning, in fact, as could be desired by a 
wholesale and enthusiastic physiologist determined 
to try the experiment on an extensive scale. The 
persons so shut up might be all perfectly healthy ; 
and yet, after a certain not very lengthened 
course of treatment,—a course measured by hours 
rather than days,—symptoms would begin to show 
themselves which would inevitably terminate in 
illness. Even in the two hours or so of the 
church service, premonitory symptoms often 
begin to show themselves in the shape of faint- 
ings and in slight sensations, thought nothing 
of at the time, which sometimes leave germs of 
disease in the system. 

Before discussing the sanitary part of the ques- 
tion, however, and the remedies to be applied for 
the evils adverted to, it may be well to state that 
art as well as health suffers by the irregular manner 
in which painted windows, the gift of different 
persons, of perhaps opposite taste, are indiscri- 
winately thrust into churches, without regard 
either to the general style of the building itself 
or to that of already existing windows, either old or 
new. The want of artistic propriety often produces 
the most abominably incongruous effect. Proper 
advice should always be obtained. 

Such windows as a great eastern or western 
window might be made without moveable open- 
ings, as also those of the transepts, if of a costly 
character; but the others should always be so 
managed by the designer that certain portions 
might be composed of some kind of inexpensive 
grisaille work (or of some plain dark colour, if 
more desirable); which portions, being distinct 
from any part of the principal work, might be 
made to open and shut; and if broken would not 
interfere with the main design, even if filled up 
with glass of a different pattern from that which 
they originally contained. 

The preparation of certain means of ventilation 
by stained-glass windows, if no other means exist, 
is highly necessary, whether accompanied by such 
artistic contrivance as that suggested or not. But 
it is plain that obteining this, while at the same time 
keeping in view the proper protection of valuable 
artistic work from accidental injury, is the more 
advisable course to pursue. It, therefore, be- 
hoves manufacturers of stained-glass windows to 
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make evch provisions for leaving certain portion- 
of the window space available for ventilating as 
can be turned to account in this way without in- 
terfering with the essential part of the decoration ; 
and with the exercise of a little ingenuity in com- 
posing the design, this may easi'y be effected. 

If the principles which we have just attempted 
to describe could be fully carried into effect, we 
should not see the already insufficient ventila- 
tion of churches further abridged, or entirely 
destroyed, by the general introduction of painted 
windows; nor should we see picturesque old 
churches utterly disfigured by the introduction of 
painted windows of unsuitable character; one de- 
stroying the effect of the other, and all tending to 
disturb the unity of effect, and the solemn cha- 
racter of deep repose which is nearly always found 
in old Gothic churches that remain undisturbed 
by modern innovation. Nothing is so fatal to that 
effect as the glaring vulgarity of stained glass, 
when of an inferior character; especially when 
several discordant styles are all huddled together. 
At the same time, it is admitted on all sides that 
no resource of the architect is? so capable of 
producing that peculiar combination of rich- 
ness and solemnity which we find in many of our 
noble religious edifices of the Middle Ages, as 
painted glass. It is, therefore, all the more 
necessary that such a means of producing the 
most valuable and appropriate effect in cur reli- 
gious edifices should neither be rendered a noxious 
inconvenience, as obstructing healthy ventilation, 
nor a means of producing a vulgar and flashy 
glare, instead of its own legitimate and beautiful 
effects. 





STATISTICS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
, EXHIBITION. 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


THE opening meeting was held on Wednesday, 
the 19th instant, when Sir Thomas Phillips, chair- 
man, delivered the annuul address. He said, with 
reference to the “ Exhibition,”— 

“Tam not in possession of official returns 
of the uumber of exhibitors in the present 
year, nor am I acquainted with any trust- 
wortby estimate of the value of the objects 
exhibited ; but instead of 13,937 exhibitors, as 
in 1851, the number in the present year has, I 
believe exceeded 25,000, of which the foreign 
exhibitors, who, in 1851, numbered only 6,536, 
have amounted in the present year to 16,000. 
These numbers do not include the exhibitcrs of 
works of fine art, whether painting or sculpture, 
in which departments 6,000 objects were exhi- 
bited. Whilst the increase in the number of 
exhibitors has been so large, it will be conceded 
by all to whom both Exhibitions were familiar, 
not only that the recent Exhibition as a whole far 
exceeded in interest, beauty, and value that of 
1851, but that in almost every department of 
industry the improvement in the present year’s 
Exhibition was very remarkable, That improve- 
ment must be attributed, doubtless in a large mea- 
sure, to the characteristics of our age, the compe- 
tition engendered by active rivalry, national and 
individual, art culture, increased intelligence, and | 
the improved education of the artisan. But a 
share, and I believe a large share, of that improve- 
ment may be claimed for the Exhibitions ot 1851 
and 1855, and we may confidently expect that the 
recent Exhibition will not be less fruitful than its 
predecessors in those lessons which contribute to 
beauty of design, to an appropriate selection of 
material, to excellence of workmanship, and to 
economy of labour; and which enlist the aid of 





science and art in the pursuits of industry. 

The capitalist, by travel through various coun- 
tries, and by intercourse with the scientific and | 
industrious classes in many lands, may acquire the 
knowledge necessary for the profitable conduct of 
his own affairs. The working man has no such | 
opportunities for the culture of his faculties, and | 
to enable him to ben« fit by the labour and skill of 
others, their productions must be collected for his 
inspection ; and it is scarcely possible to estimate 
too highly the importance to the industrial classes 
of such Exhibitions as that which hast just closed. 
Educated or trained for special labour, confined to | 
a narrow circle of observation, habituated to a 
definite and unvarying bandicraft, it is most im- 
portant that we should enable our artisans to 
observe the works of other men and other coun- 
tries: than their own; and to discern the methods 
employed to accomplirh results with which they 
are familiar, but which they have attained by 
different processes. The knowledge they thus 
acquire should advance their skill, improve their 
taste, and enlarge their faculties. By these in- 





fluences their intellectual character is raised, 


they are removed from those sensual indulgen- 
cies by which they are often shipwrecked ; their 
moral nature is purified, they are elevated in 
social position, and their self-respect is cultivated 
aud strengthened. In this Suciety, founded for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, it is fitting to indicate how exhibitions 
of industry and art are calculated, in an especial 
manner, to benefit those who are engaged in the 
pursuits of industry. Nevertheless we ought not 
to overlook the interest which the recent Exhi- 
bition excited in other classes, who visited it in 
great numbers, and to whom the works of fine art, 
no less than the preduce of industry, afforded 
great gratification. 

The number of visits made to the building .be- 
tween the Ist day of May and the 1st day of 
November, amounted to six millions two hundred 
thonsand, which is only a slight increase on the 
number of visits made to the Exhibition of 1851, 
and is below the number anticipated in the present 
year. Several causes have contributed to this dis- 
appointment, and we may especially mention two 
great national calamities—the death of the Prince 
Consort, and the wide-spread distress in our cotton 
districts: a distress by which a large proportion 
of the population engaged in, or dependent on, 
that branch of industry, and who visited the 
metropolis in great numbers in 1851, was pre- 
vented by want of means from seeing the late 
Exhibition. 

I cannot detail with any precision the financial 
results of the Exhibition; but I understand the 
money paid for admission on this occasion has 
amounted to 409,000/.; whilst the receipts for ad- 
mission in 1851 were 423,792/., inclading in each 
instance the payment for season tickets, 

I have no official knowledge of the expenditure 
of the Commissioners; but I am informed that 
the claim on them for the services of the police 
force exceeds 19,000/.,—a subject to which the 
attention of the members of the Society, as well 
as the public, should be directed, in order that 
it may be brought under the consideration of the 
Home Secretary, by whom certain powers of con- 
trol and superintendence are exercised in relation 
to the police force. In France and other European 
countries, industrial exhibitions have been under- 
taken at the risk of the Governments; and in 
Spain, as well as Turkey, where proposals have 
teen made for holding Exhibitions next year, the 
Governments will, no doubt, assume the risk. In 
1855, Parliament voted 50,0001., of which 40,0002. 
ouly were expended, to assist English exhibitors 
in sending their goods to, and displaying them 
and providing for their safety in, Paris; and iu 
1851, a sum of 67,8967. was subscribed by the 
public towards the expenses of that Exhibition. 
No contributions from the Government, or sub- 
scriptions from the public, are now sought; but 
the preservation of public order, and the protec- 
tion of property, at an exhibition promoted on 
public grounds, and calculated to insure important 
public bencfite, ought assuredly to be undertaken 


raised by assessment on the metropolitan parishes, 
and in part contributed from the Consolidated 
Fund.” 

The appeal made bythe Society in aid of the 
National Memorial of the Prince Consort has 
produced 10,000/. paix 

The Society now numbers nearly 3,000 members. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
ARCHITECTURAL ALLIANCE, 


THE first meeting for, the despatch of business 
of the Architectural Association, for the session 
1862 3, was beld on Friday evening, the 14th, at 
the House in Conduit-street. The chair was occu- 
pied by the president, Mr. Thos, Blashill. 

Mr. H. Attwood Reeves handed in a copy of 
Professor Donaldson’s work, “ Architectura Nu- 
mismatica,” presented to the Association by the 
author, and for which a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Professor Donaldson. 

The Chairman said that the question which they 
had to discuss that evening was one of nuusual 
importance; and although difference of opinion 
naturally prevailed ou the subject, he believed it 
would be approached with an earnest desire to 
arrive at a conclusion which wou!d be conducive 
to the best interests of the Association : he alluded 
to the proposition that they should join and become 
one of the affiliated societies known as the Archi- 
tectural Alliance. It would be in the recollection 
of the meeting that during the last session dele- 
gates—of whom he was one—had been appointed 
by this society to meet delegates from the Northern 
Architectural Association,—with whom the propo- 





turned to the Institute. 
by the police authorities, whose funds are in part | 


——s 


sition originated,—and from the otber societies, 
with a view to consider the matter in all its bear. 
ings, and to report to the general body. They 
had done so; and, before the discussion was entered 
on, it would be more convenient that the report 
of the delegates should be read. 
Former minutes and the following report of 
the delegates were then read :— 
25th July, 1862, 
Having been appointed to attend a meeting of delegates 
held at No. 9, Conduit-street, on the 2nd of July instant, 
for the purpose of forming an Architectural Alliance, we 
beg to report that, in conformity with our instructions, 
we met the delegates from the other societies whose 
names are given in the paper pres: nted herewith (London 
Association, Institute of Scotland, Institute of Ireland, 
Birmingham Association, Bristol Association, Liverpool 
Association, Glasgow Association, Manchester Assccia- 
tion, Northern Association], and having heard and consi- 
dered the explanations given by the promoters of the 
scheme, we would advire that the Architectural Associa. 
tion do give in its adherence to the proposed Alliance, 
We beg to present a copy of the rules, as provisionally 
agreed upon at the meeting, and shall be ready to give 
such additional information as you may require. 
(Signed) T. BLASHILL, President, 

T. RoGer SMITH. 

Jas. A. BUNKER. 

A. W. BLoMFIELD.” 


Mr. Paraire said he fully agreed with the 
chairman as to the importance of the subject. At 
the last meeting, held nearly six months ago, the 
discussion had been at his instance postponed uutil 
this evening; and in the interim he had given the 
matter very careful consideration. No doubt all 
alliances which would have a tendency to promote 
friendship and good feeling were beneficial, and 
ought to be encouraged. Before arriving at a 
conclusion, however, they were bound to consider 
the position which they occupied amongst those 
who were to form the alliance. As individual 
members they had an undoubted right to join any 
alliance they thought proper ; but in this instance 
the proposition was, and the effect of adopting 
the report just read would be, to bind the entire 
body of members. The question had been dragging 
along for nearly two years, and during that timea 
variety of negotiations had taken place; but the 
only object he could discover proposed by the pro- 
moters of the scheme was the promotion of good 
feeling amongst the members of the various socie- 
ties. For his part, he did not see that such a 
measure was necessary to attain the end in view; 
and he believed that good and friendly feeling 
already existed. On the other hand, they should 
consider what the possible effect of the Alliance 
would be in another point of view. They were all 
aware that at the time the alliance was proposed 
there was a movement of much importance to them 
made by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
as to whether it was not possible to bring the 
junior members of the Association, and the mem- 
bers of the profession generally, into a better 
position professionally, than they had theretofore 
held. A programme was drawn up and sent to 
this Association to be considered. It was con- 
sidered, and in some respects amended, and re- 
The alterations were 
discussed with courtesy, and eventually they were 
incorporated and embodied in the pregramme for 
the examination of architects. He asked, was 
it likely, after the Institute had done that, that 
they would countenance the society’s alliance with 
a body who believed it wou!d be one day so strong 
that the Royal Institute would be very glad to 
join them? He for one thought it would be an 
unwise thing to adopt any course which cou'd be 
considered antagonistic by the Institute. Hé 
would propose the following resolution for their 
consideration :—‘“ That the steps taken by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for the ad- 
vancement of the Architectural profession being of 
a satisfactory character, we must decline joining 
at the present time the Architectural Alliance as 
proposed by the Northern Architectural Assocta- 
tion.” 

Mr. Spiers seconded the resolution. 

In reply to inquiry, ; 

The Chairman said that with the exception of 
this society and one other, or two at most, all the 
societies represented had sent in their adherence 
to the alliance. 

Mr. Bunker said that the antagonism to the 
Institute apprehended by Mr. Paraire existed 
only in imagination. There was no intention 
whatever of any hostility or opposition. Suc 
was neither their interest nor their desire. Dele- 
gates from the Institute attended the meeting 
referred to; and the statement made by the pro- 
moters of the alliance explained away any objec- 
tious that were made; and a feeling prevailed 
that there was not the slightest intention, implied 
or otherwise, of opposition to the Institute. 

Mr. Spiers said he did not think the rules sufli- 





ciently explained the object. The third rule was, 
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«That the object of the alliance shall be to pro- 
mote united action amongst the existing architec- 
tural societies, and to aid the establishment of 
new local societies.” Fourth. That it shall 
take cognizance of all matters affecting the inte- 
rests of the profession and the professional prac- 
tice of architects.” Fifth.—‘ That all architec- 
tural societies formed on a professional basis, 

iving in their adherénce on or before the 15th day 
of August, shall constitute the nucleus of the alli- 
ance; and that, insfutture;all other societiesshall 
be eligible for alliamee in the mode. hereinafter 
provided.” He had this objection to the alliance, 
in addition to thosealready stated—that it would 
be attended with increased expenses. 

Mr. Adams moved an amendment to the effect 
that the hon. secretary should communicate with 
the promoters of the scheme, with a view to as- 
certain how many societies had joined the alli- 
ance; and that the entire matter should be 
referred to a special meeting of this Association. 

Mr. J. W. Walter seconded the amendment. 

The Chairman said that, as a matter of fact, 
the Institute could not join the alliance, as their 
charter would not allow them. 

Mr. Mathew said it was very desirable that 
young architects should travel a good deal in 
Great Britain ; and it would be an advantage to 
them to be members of an alliance such as that 
proposed. They would not then feel like strangers 
in a town in which an affiliated association ex- 
isted. 

Other gentlemen having expressed their opinion, 

Mr. Bunker said that the meeting at which the 
delegates attended lasted eight hours, during 
which the subj-ct had been fully sifted. He was 
sorry that the Institute had been dragged into the 
discussion, as nothing could be further from their 
intention than to do anything in any degree 
hostile to it. 

Mr. North proposed the following amendment, 
which was seconded by Mr. Herring :— That the 
Association having taken into consideration the 
proposal of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion, think that such alliance is desirable, and 
that they send in their adhesion to the same.” 

The Chairman, in putting the amendment, said 
he had given the subject anxious consideration, 
and cordially agreed in the report of the dele- 
gates. At their meeting he had received an 
assurance which he considered satisfactory, that it 
was not and had never been intended to oppose the 
Institute in any of its functions. The idea was to 
form a union of societies—not to usurp the func- 
tions of any one of them. 

Mr. North’s amendment was then pnt, and 
declared carried; the numbers being—for 13, 
against 12. The chairman did not vote. 

Mr, Harris read a report from the Modelling 
class, giving a satisfactory account of its condition, 
and thanking Mr. Pau! Ross for his uniform 
kindness and attention to the pupils. 

The following new members were then ad- 
mitted: — Messrs. G. Goodall Quarterman, A. 
Builey Denton, Ditchbourne, D. Murray, Jas. H. 
Bartlett, Jas. B. Badock, J. T. Lee, Wm. Rivett, 
T. Hardey, Rowland Piumbe, E. Ferrey, W. 
William, W. Reduer, E. C. Sayer, aud Robt. C. 
James.* 





INSTITULION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AT the opening meeting on the 11thinstant, 
Mr. John R. M‘Clean, V.P., in the chair; before 
commencing the business of the evening, the chair- 
man said it was his duty to notice the loss the In- 
stitution had sustained by the death, during the 
recess, of two of its most eminent members, Mr. 
John Edward Errington, Vice-President, and Mr. 
James Walker, Past President. 

_ For upwards of thirty years, and indeed ever 
since the introduction of the railway system, Mr. 
Errington occupied a prominent position as an 
engineer; and, in conjunction with Mr. Locke, 
executed some of the principal railway works in 
Great Britain, He was, like his partner, Mr. 
Locke, a strong advocate for economy in the first 
cos of construction. By his death the profession 
had lost one of its most distinguished members; 
the Institution one of its warmest supporters; and 
many of us a sincere friend, and oue ever ready 





* We have been requested to draw attention to the 
notice contained in our advertising columns, that Mr. 
Ashpitel will read a paper ‘‘On the new Voluntary 
Architectural Examinatious,’’ on Friday evening, the 
28:h November, before the Architectural Association. 
Gentlemen interested in the subject, though not mem- 
bers of the Association, will be admitted. The Architec- 
tural Association has just re-opened its class for the 
study and practice of architectural modelling; and it is 
bopper that as many as possible will avail themselves of 
he opportunity of acquiring this useful art. 


to afford advice, especially to his numerous pupils 
and assistants, whose interests it was his constant 
endeavour to advance. As many of his pupils 
were actively engaged in the practice of the pro- 
fession; and had, through his influence, been en- 
abled already to take good positions ; the chairman 
expressed the hope that they would feel it a duty, 
no less than a pleasure, incumbent upon them, to 
communicate plans and descriptions of the works 
of their eminent masters, and so keep alive the 
memory of) *‘‘Locke and Errington” in the Insti- 
tution: of Civil Engineers. Mr. Errington had 
proved his attachment to the Institution, and his 
desire to see it prosper, by bequeathing to it the 
sum of One Thousand Pounds, free of legacy 
duty, and without attaching any condition what- 
ever to the gift. 

Mr. Walker was one of the oldest members of 
the profession ; having been in active practice as 
an enginecr for upwards of sixty years. He was 
also one of the earliest members of the Institu- 
tion ; having joined it in the year 1823 ; and, after 
the death of Mr. Telford, became its president. 
For a period of eleven years, during which he so 
ably conducted its proceedings in that capacity, 
he was most devoted to its interests; and to his 
zeal and energy must be greatly attributed the 
eminent position it held on his retiring from the 
chair in 1845. Mr. Walker’s name was associated 
with many of the greatest hydraulic works in 
Eogland and Scotland; including lighthouses, 
harbours, bridges, embankments, and drainage: 
His opinion was much valued by the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, by the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and by the Corporation of the 
City of London; and it must not be forgotten, 
especially at the present moment, that twenty 
years ago he laid down lines for embanking each 
side of the River Thames, which have never been 
improved. As the chairman had had the privilege 
of being in Mr. Walker’s employment for:many 
years prior to 1844, he had an opportunity of 
knowing his worth, aud must express his grati- 
tude for many acts of kindness, and state that it 
was Mr. Walker’s constant endeavour tc promote 
the interests of himself and otherss. Many 
members of the profession had also been trained 
in the same school; including Burges, Bidder, 
Hawkshaw, Borthwick, and Hartley. During 
his long and useful career he had secured the 
admiration and respect of numerous iofluential 
friends, as well as the regard of his professional 
brethren. 

The chairman had much gratification in an- 
nouncing, that Mr. Walker having left at Mr. 
Burges’s disposal the twenty-five remaining copies 
of Telford’s “Life and Works,” as well as the 
copyright and the copper-plates; Mr. Burges had, 
in the most handsome and liberal manuer, pre- 
sented them to the Institution. 

The paper read was on “ The Railway System 
of Germany,” by Mr. Robert Crawford. 


but worked by Governments; and 514 per cent. 
the property of, and worked by, private or joint 
stock companies. Further, it appeared, that 39} 
per cent. of the entire length was constructed by 
the dierent States; 243 by companies under a 
guarantee of interest, or a Government subven- 
tion; and 35$ per cent. by companies at their own 
cost and risk; so that Government: aid had been 
granted directly, or indirectly, to nearly two- 
thirds of the entire system. These 8,866 miles of 
railway comprised sixty-two different under- 
takings, as at present constituted, under as many 
different organizations, and were managsd by 
nineteen Governmenmbdepart ments, and forty-three 
Boards of Directors: 

At the close of the year 1861, Germany had, in 
addition to the railways, about 143 miles of tram- 
ways, constructed at an average cost of 3,200/. 
per mile. 





COMPETITIONS, 


Sewerage of Kingston-on-Thames.— The plans 
were sent in six months ago! Competitors are 
naturally calling out for explanations. 

Masonie Hall, Derby.—Concerning these de- 
signs, too, there is a great outcry. Decide, O 
Committee ! 

Alb-rt School and College, Framlingham.— 
From the official report of a meeting of this com- 
mittee, on the 11th, we learn that six designs 
were selected: from those sent in, and will be re- 
ferred to one or more London architects. The 
secretary was. instructed to write to the authors 
of the six designs, and request each to forward an 
undertaking from a responsible builder, to carry 
out: the design:within the sum stipulated. Are 
the committee aware of the cost of such a pro- 
ceeding ? Mr. Gurrett, the hon. sec., complains 
of the terms.in:which we refused to insert a letter 
from an architect, questioning some. proceedings 
as to the designs, and denies that any one of the 
competing architects is related to him. We 
willingly insert his contradiction: it shows we 
were right in not priating the letter. 








COPYRIGHT AND PATENT RIGHT. 


Sir Davin Brewster, in his Introductory 
Address at the winter opeuing of the Edinburgh 
University, of which he is now the principal, made 
some remarks on copyright and patent law, which 
we shall condense. 

A question has unexpectedly arisen respecting 
the amount of protection which inventors should 
receive from the Legislature. The author of any 
literary work, however sm«ll be its dimensions, 
and however frivolous its subject, enjoys, by the 
laws of England, the sole right of publishing it for 
twenty-eight years, and during the rest of his 
life. The only tax exacted by the law, and that 





It was stated that in Germany, as in Eogland, 


tramways had formed the germ froma which sub- | 


sequent enterprise developed the vast network of 
railways now extending throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The oldest of these 


{ 
| 


only for the benefit of the public, is the presenta- 
tion of five copies to the principal libraries in the 
kiogdom. ‘The artist, the engineer, the draughts- 
man, the geographer, the hydrographer, and the 
sculptor enjoy the same valuable right; and so 


undertakings originated in a fifty years’ “ privi- complete is the protection afforded by the law 
lege,” granted by the Austrian Government, upon | that-piracy is almost unkuown ;* and works thus 
the 7th September, 1824, for the construction of a's:cured constitute a property which can be as 
line from Budweiss, in Bohemia, to opposite Linz, | safely transferred as land or money in the Funds. 
on the Danube,—a distance of upwards of 80 Itis otherwise, however, with the inventor of new 
English miles. Subsequently, a concession was machines, new instruments, and new processes in 


obtained for a line from Linz to Gwiinden, 42} 
miles. ‘The cost of the Budweiss, Linz, aud 


the fine and useful arts. While the author can 
instantly dispose of his work, or draw the profits 


Gmiinden Jine was about 4,877/. per mile. The ‘which it may yield, the inventor must devote him- 
gauge was 3 feet 7} inches, and it was worked by ‘self to the development and practical application 


horses until 1854, when small locomotive engines of his invention. 


When his arrangements are 


were employed, first upon a portion of the line, | complete, he applics for a patent, and he receives 


and in the fullowing year upon the entire length. 


|@ right to use his invention for fourteen years by 


A proposal to adopt steam as a motive power, paying fees and expenses which, half a century 


instead of horse-labour, was carried into effect for 


ago, amounted in many cases to 400/. or 500/. The 


the first time in Germany in the case of a railway, right thus obtained was entirely illusory. In this 
4 miles in length, from Niiremberg to Fiirrh, | state of the patent law, injarious to the interests 
which was opened for public traffic on the 7th | of the public, and ruinous to inventors, our distin- 


December, 1835. Thus Grrmany, possessivg at 
the close of the year 1835, upwards of 108 miles 
of tramways, hed up to the same time only 4 miles 
of railway properly so called. In the five foliow- 
ing years, railways were introduced into all parts 
of the country ; so that at the close of 1840, there 
were twelve railways, either wholly or in part 
finished, with a total length opened of 377 miles. In 
the next ten years this had b-en increased to 4,487 
miles; by the close of 1869 to 8.512 miles; and at 
the end of 1861, a total of 8866 miles had been 
constructed, at an average cost of 16,4002. per 
mile. Nearly one-fourth of the entire length was 
provided with double lines of rails. About 38 per 
cent. of the existing lines was Government pro- 





perty; 103} per cent. the property of companies, 


guished chancellor, Lord Brougham, carried two 
bills through Parliament which reduced the price 
of patents, and removed many of the more ob- 
noxious provisions of the former law. These im- 
provements were generally acceptable; and 
though inventors were still dissatistied with the 
large sum of about 150/. or 200/. which they had 
to pay, and with the imperfect protection which 
their patent secured, they nevertheless submitted 
to the operation of the law, in the bope that future 
legislation might improve it. Under these cireum- 
stances, men of science and inventors of all classes 
were startled with a proposal made by a distin- 
guished engineer, that the patent law should be 








* Sir David is wrong here.— Eb. 
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repealed, and that there should be something like 
free trade in inventions. 

In addressing an assembly of civil engineers at 
Sheffield, Sir William Armstrong stated “that the 
dauntless spirit which, in matters of commerce, 
had led this country to cast off the trammels of 
protection, had resulted in augmented prosperity 
to the nation, showing the injurious tendencies of 
class legislation when opposed to general freedom 
of action;” and he expressed a hope “that the 
same bold and enlightened policy might be ex- 
tended, in some degree at least, to matters of 
invention, For his own part he was inclined to 
think that the prestige of successful invention 
would, as a rule, bring with it sufficient reward, 
and that protection might be entirely dispensed 
with.” 

Under the free trade of the present day, 
thus highly and justly appreciated, we receive the 
corn and the wines of one country in return for 
the iron and the coal of another; but it exceeds 
our comprehension how there can be free trade 
between two parties, one of which is the small 
class of discoverers and inventors, and the other 
the whole mass of society, who are not inventors 
at all, and who, with all the influence of numbers, 
wealth, and position, would instantly appropriate 
and turn to profit every discovery in science that 
had a practical bearing, and every mechanical 
idea that could be embodied in an instrument or a 
machine. But there is already something ap- 
proaching to freedom of trade. Every foreigner 
can obtain a patent in England on the same terms 
as an Englishman, and an Englishman enjoys a 
similar right in return. There is still, however, 
another variety of free trade in inventions which, 
we think, is the only one that deserves the name. 
Were a patent right granted at the cost merely 
of its registration to every applicant, and conti- 
nued with equal security during the same period 
as copyright, every new idea, every scheme of 
ingenuity or adventure, would be brought before 
the public, and elaborated for the use of man. 
Such a scheme may be expected in some future 
age, when statesmen may have learned to face 
problems before which they now quail, and appre- 
ciate interests to which they are now insensible. 
If the rich or the barren soil which conquest has 





wrested from the savage, or industry won from 
nature, is protected with as much care as the life 
of its owner, why should we not equally protect 
the rights achieved by genius? I should hardly 
have been justified by the speech of Sir W. Arm- 
strong in taking alarm at therevolutionary opinions 
which he has maintained; but it is well known 
that a Cabioet Minister of high inflnence has given 
utterance to the same views, and a Committee of 
Parliament has been appointed to report on the 
subject of patents in all their relations, The 
British Association was the first public body that 
took alarm at the new doctrines, and boldly de- 
nounced them; and an Inventors’ Institute has 
been formed in the metropolis to resist, by every 
legal means, any measures of spoliation that the 
Government may be induced to support. 





THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


AT a meeting of the Institute held on Monday 
last Professor Donaldson, speaking with reference to 
some donations, took occasion to protest against the 
recent unwise regulation as to reposts, and was 
cheered by several members of the council and 
others. There seems reason to believe the regula- 
tion has never been supported by any large pro- 
portion of the council itself, and that even its few 
advocates will be glad to get rid of it as a patent 
blunder. Desiring for the sake of the Institute 
that this may be done forthwith, we would avoid 
evoking any personal feeling to stand in the way 
of it; and, therefore, put aside some statements 
and communications on the subject that have 
reached us, 





THE INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM, EDINBURGH. 


THE corner-stone of this building was laid 
by the lamented Prince Consort on the 23rd of 
October, 1861. We have engraved a view of the 
building as it will be when completed. It is in- 
tended to receive the collection of natural and 
manufactured objects forming the Industrial Mu- 
seum of Scotland, now stored in some of the old 
houses adjoining. It will also accommodate the 
natural-history collection which has been pre- 


sented by the University of Edinburgh, and is at 
present crowded into inconvenient rooms in the 
University building. 

The site is immediately adjoining the Univer- 
sity. At present, only one wing and a portion 
of the body of the building are being pro- 
ceeded with: about half the height is now 
finished. 

The completed structure will contain, in the 
western wing, offices and library, and in the east- 
ern wing, a large lecture theatre; while the space 
between and in the rear of these projecting wings 
will be occupied by the Museum proper, which 
will consist of a series of glass-lighted courts, 
opening out upon a great central museum hall, 
265 feet long by 70 feet wide, and 70 feet high, 
and roofed with the same description of semi- 
circular timber truss that has been employed by 
Captain Fowke in the “ Exhibition” and in other 
buildings. One large room is 135 feet by 
56 feet; and there are six smaller rooms, each 
70 feet by 50 feet: the theatre is 60 feet by 
45 feet. 

The two-storied gallery which runs along the 
north side of the Museum and forms the low 
recessed portions of the north front, as seen in the 
engraving, is glazed with plate-glass along its 
front ; and, opening into the glass-covered museum 
behind, has the effect of a pierced screen as seen 
from the street. , 

The style of architecture chosen by Captain 
Fowke isthe Venetian Renaissance. The building 
will be erected throughout of the grey sandstone 
of the neighbourhood ; and contrast of colour 1s 
obtained by the employment of red sandstone 
from Melrose in the shafts of the smaller columns 
of the front. P 

The capitals of both these and the larger pilas- 
ters are carved, from the designs of Mr. Sykes, 
with various objects illustrative of the natural 
history, industry, and geology of Scotland, after 
the manner employed at the new Oxford Museum. 
It is the practice in Scotland to carve alk orna- 
mental stonework before erection. : 

The building is from the designs of Captain 
Fowke, R.E., and is being executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. R. Matheson, surveyor to 
the Office of Works in Edinburgh. 
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VENTILATION AND WARMTH.—SAVING 
OF FUEL. 


To produce a sufficient supply of vital air, and 
to carry off the effluvia arising from crowded 
apartments, has been long an object of research 
and competition amongst stove manufacturers ; 
but if we accredit the report of the Jury at the 
National Exhibition, no model presented for their 
judgment possessed sufficient merit to obtain a 
prize. In fact, so far as this grand display of arts 
and manufactures was concerned, the desideratum 
of a continuous supply of atmospheric air, attem- 
pered to a genial degree, for domestic health and 
comfort, has been adjudicated as not yet dis- 
covered. 

It has been clearly established that the dense 
volumes of smoke arising from the factory fur- 
naces may be abated, and that a large saving of fuel 
is at the same time accomplished ; and to this fact 
is owing the comparative immunity we now enjoy 
from the London particular November fog: de- 
spite all this, however, last Thursday gave forcible 
evidence to the eyes and lungs of the inhabitants 
that tons of coal in combustion at the same time, 
although in small quantities, dispersed in 300,000 
fire-hearths, must preserve the density and deepen 
the shade of our ancient November civic mantle. 

Allowing only one hearth in constant action for 
every five individuals (the population being three 
millions), and that each hearth consumes a sack of 
coals per week—a very moderate estimate,—this 
would give 70,000 tons per week, or about 10,000 
tons as the quantity in constant daily combustion ; 
which forms the dingy halo that perpetually 
shrouds London ; making its position palpable from 
distant hills, although its temples and spires are 
lost to view. 

This conjectural computation of the quantity 
consumed in domesticity proves to be an overrated 
estimate; for the establishments of the wealthy 
classes use up the mineral in much larger quan- 
tities, as proportioned to their number of inmates ; 
while the numerous factories, furnaces, stoves, and 
engines of commerce must take one full third part 
in excess of their numerical proportion. There- 
fore, as the total amount of coals supplied to, 
London from all sources, is, according to returns 

registered and proven, altogether only three 





million tons; then it follows that the bulk of the 

population must be stinted of at least one-third | 
part of the one ton per head per annum, as herein | 
at first set down to their account. | 

It is, however, clear that the supply of metro- 
politan coal is three million tons per annum; and 
that this enormous quantity is but a small item in | 
the sum total of what is abstracted from our 
mines, to warm, enlighten, and employ the re- | 
maining complement of sixteen millions, in Eng- 
land and Wales only. | 

Were it possible by any mechanical or scientific 
contrivance to reduce the quantity of fuel used in 
every dwelling, if only by one-fourth part, how 
great would be the national gain! or as has 
already been effected in factories, if the smoke 
arising from the hearths of private dwellings 
could be reduced or abated ; then what a gladsome 
city of refuge might London become! 

That some economic system may be discovered 
for warming private abodes; for diffusing scien- 
tifically the heat generated by combustion in the 
ordinary hearth ; and for arresting in its ascent 
and consuming the smoke, whick most obnubilates 
when light is most required, is not a very unrea- 
sonable expectation. The progress already made 
in large furnaces may be extended to small ones; 
and if such a result can be attained, then he who 
makes the discovery will deserve a civic crown, 
and a national tribute. To save one-fourth only 
of the exhaustion of our coal-fields, now yearly 
increasing, would be a gain of many millions 
annually. 

Since the opening of the Exhibition some ad- 
vance seems to have been made in the improved 
structure of fire-stoves, and in the application of 
caloric heretofore lost, and allowed to escape by 
the chimney, to the warming of several chambers. 
Two models of stoves, now on view at the Archi- 
tectural Museum in Conduit-street, would seem 
to fulfil some of the objects in view. The right 
system of warming and ventilating once esta- 
blished, legislative enactment could be as easily 
extended to domestic fire-hearths as to manufac- 
tories ; but the economy and efficiency of a smoke- 
consuming and heat-diffusing stove would soon 
supersede the necessity for authoritative inter- 
ference, At the present rate of working the coal- 
mines of this kingdom, apprehensions have arisen 
that posterity may in not many centuries inherit 
but a chill and scant supply; and should the 
element that moves the wheels of industry become 


| bers about 1,600 men. 





extinct, then the motive power which enables us 
to acquire what is already deficient at home—food 
for the multitude—would be wholly cut off. 

The coal districts of Great Britain, and the 
depths of the strata, are laid down and demarcated 
upon geological maps of the counties: some have 
been worked out ; and by analogy with the present 
consumption, computation might be made, taking 
into account the increase of population, ‘what 
might be the duration of the entire natural 
store. The consumption of our great cities and 
manufacturing towns might be averaged ; and even 
the enormous amount used up by steam machinery, 
by the factories of Manchester, Birmingham, and 
the great hivesof manufactureand mechanofacture; 
nor would it be impossible for a calculator to esti- 
mate the quantity supplied to the national and 
mercantile marine, as well as of exports in the 
commodity; but who can arrive at the amount of 
coal wasted, daily and recklessly ? 

As the population grows, so grows the consump- 
tion, whether it be in the furnace, the factory, or 
the domestic home; therefore any and every con- 
trivance that may economize fuel, that may circu- 
late a free supply of warm air from a reduced 
quantity, must be a national gain. The subject 
is well worthy the attention of scientific bodies ; 
for apart from the question of profit, the imper- 
feotion of all the old systems of fire-hearths is 
manifested by the numerous progressive advances 
of improvement: waste was the evil, and so it 
continues to be; waste of a store, which when 
exhausted is never renewed. 

In all old fireplaces, more than three-fourths of 
the heat generated by combustion escaped with 
the smoke up the chimney: to utilize such lost 
caloric would at once reduce the quantity requisite 
for the supply of coal; and to attain the best 
system or invention ought to be encouraged, as in 
other cases, by the offer of a reward, or prize, 
adequate to this paramount desideratum. 

QUONDAM. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Chatham.—The extensive additions to the Royal 
Marine Barracks at this place are now being 


carried out by Messrs, Foord & Sons, of Roches- 


ter, the Government contractors. The Quar- 
ter-master’s office and stores have been pulled 
down, and a portion of the Army and Navy Hotel— 
which is the only house left standing upon the 
ground purchased for the barrack extension—has 
been fitted up to serve in their stead until the 
new stores and offices are completed. When 
finished there will be ample accommodation in the 
barracks for the entire division, which now num- 
For some time past 500 or 
600 non-commissioned officers and men have been 
provided with sleeping accommodation in Chat- 
ham barracks, which are generally devoted to 
troops of the Line; and this arrangement has been 
found to work in a manner anything but satisfac- 
tory. The range of buildings which bound the 
south-western end of the parade ground, and 
which are devoted to the accommodation of the 
uumarried officers, will be demolished as soon as 
the new quarters are ready for their reception. 
By this means the parade ground will be consi- 
derably enlarged. This is an improvement, the 
want of which has long been severely felt; the 
present confined space being very inconvenient for 
drilling so large a body of men. 

Warrington.—The public hall here has been 
opened. The large hall will seat 800, the gallery 
400, and the platform or orchestra 150 more. The 
gallery is the same height as the Free-trade Hall, 
Manchester, the architect of which, Mr. Walters, 
was also the architect of the new hall. Daylight 
and ventilation are secured by lofty windows, 
opening at bottom and top; and the artificial 
light is amply secured by four sun-lights, reaching 
some 10 or 15 feet from the ceiling, over which 
are orifices to take off the heated air through 
the roof. The hall has been built by Messrs. 
Gibson, of this town ; the gas-fittings supplied by 
Mr. Helsby, of Manchester; and the heating 
apparatus by a Salford firm. The cost of the hall 
is stated at 4,0007. 

Manchester.—Preparations are being made for 
the erection of the new county gaol, for the Salford 
Hundred, near the Manchester Assize Courts. 
We understand from the local Courier that, after 
careful testing (by pressure and otherwise), the 
bricks made by the machines of the Lancashire 
Brick and Tile Company (Hadfield & Attkins’s 
patent) were found superior to others; and that 
the company have received the contract (including 
many millions) for both the common and fine 
bricks. The site, adds our authority, abounds 
with clay; and one of those simple, powerful, and 





efficient machines is to be erected on the spot. 
The clay is passed through grinding rollers, and 
the manufacture can be continued through the 
winter season, which must give mechanical brick- 
making an important advantage over the old 
method. We think the county magistrates have 
exercised a sound discretion, adds the Courier, in 
giving fair scope to the manufacture of bricks by 
modern mechanical appliances. 

Agecroft.—The key stone of the centre arch 
of the new stone bridge over the river Irwell, at 
Agecroft, has been inserted amidst rejoicing by 
Mr. R. N. Philips, of The Park, Prestwich. The 
old bridge was much too narrow for the require- 
ments of an increasing traffic: it was also show- 
ing signs of decay. Its width was 12 feet only, 
whilst that of the new one will be 30 feet. The 
old bridge was removed prior to the new one being 
commenced ; and a temporary one has been erected 
near the other for the accommodation of the traffic 
until the new one shall be completed. The first 
stone was laid in April, and it is expected that the 
bridge will be opened by the middle of January. 
It consists of three arches, the span of the middle 
one being 45 feet, and the outsides 38 feet each, 
which, with the approaches, will make the bridge 
164 feet long. It is partly of Yorkshire stone, 
and partly of stone from the Horrocks Fold Quarry, 
near Bolton. Mr. A. Pilling, of Bolton, is the 
contractor. Mr. Tate is clerk of the works; and 
the undertaking is being conducted under the 
supervision of Mr. Radford, M. Inst. C.E., bridge- 
master-to the county, superintended by a com- 
mittee of justices. 

Fleetwood.—In addition to the expensive build- 
ing operations now proceeding at this port, which 
alone show the rapid progress it is making, more 
especially since the establishment of a school of 
musketry there ; another and important alteration, 
says the Manchester Courier, is being made by the 
attempted reclaiming of some hundreds of acres of 
land from the sea. When the Preston and Wyre 
Railway was constructed, the line entered the 
town by a short cut acrossa marshy ground, which 
was partially covered by neap tides, and deeply 
submerged by spring tides. Piles have been driven 
and the embankments raised to allow the trains 
to cross this marsh at all states of the tide; but it 
was soon found that these would not long stand 
the force of the current; for several times the 
artificial road was submerged ; and on some occa- 
sions the engine fires were put out by the rising 
tide. The railway company then changed their 
route, by carrying their line some distance round- 
about, so as to avoid any disaster from the en- 
croachments of the sea; and Fleetwood is now 
approached by a circuitous route. It is proposed 
to alter this state of affairs; and Mr. Jamieson, 
agent of Sir P. H. Fleetwood, who owns the land 
hereabouts, has devised and is carrying out a plan 
to raise an embankment on the side of the old 
piles, so as to confine the sea within its limits, and 
thus reclaim 800 acres of land hitherto daily sub- 
merged. He proposes to build an embankment 
three quarters of a mile long, 3 feet higher than 
the original railway, with a width of 21 feet at the 
top; and, by means of a sluice, to draw the sal- 
vage off to the Wyre. Doubts were entertained 
by some whether the material used in the work 
would be capable of resisting a strong current; a 
“random ” stone wall, backed up by shingle only, 
being employed in stopping out the sea; but the 
old embankment, which is built of like materials, 
has stood a twenty years’ test well, and only failed 
because it was not high enough above the tidal 
level. So the engineer is sanguine of the success 
of his plan. Sixty men are at work on it, and the 
whole is expected to be soon completed. It is, 
moreover, believed that the Preston and Wyre 
Railway Company will take advantage of this im- 
provement, and carry their line across it, at a 
great saving of expense. A dock is also to be 
built hard by the terminus, of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate the foreign trade of the port. Should 
neither of these views be acted on, then the new 
embankment will form a promenade, and suppress 
any malaria that may arise from the action of low 
tides on the extensive marshy ground reclaimed. 

Rutherglen (near Glasgow).—The new Townhall, 
Rutherglen, has been opened. It is in the 
Scottish baronial style. The architect was Mr. 
Charles Wilson. It presents a frontage to Main- 
street; and rising above the building to a con- 
siderable height is a tower, which, from the 
position of the town, and also from the fact of 
none of the adjoining tenements being more than 
two stories, is seen rising up above the old burgh 
from a great distance. The lower flats are occu- 
pied by shops and offices, the upper flat being 
almost taken up by a large hall, and the build- 
ing serving many uses—accommodation for magis- 
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trates and town-council meetings, police offices, 
and other civic offices, besides public meetings, 
and a part being let for shops. The cost of the 
erection was 5,000/. 

Tobermory.—The new Court-house of Tobermory 
is making progress. The mason-work will soon 
be completed. There is a new low-water pier 
to be immediately commenced, which will be of 
benefit to the place. There is also a poorhouse 
proposed to be built, The site has been fixed 
upon, but the building has not yet been con- 
tracted for. It will be about half a mile from 
the town. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Randby (Horncastle).—The little village church 
of Randby has been re-opened for divine service, 
after having undergone a restoration under the 
direction of Mr. James Fowler, of Louth. The 
edifice has been improved by the erection of a 
new chancel and vestry in the Early Decorated 
style, to which the last sloping little edifice of 
brick and stucco has given place. The roof of 
the nave has been renewed and carried to a gable- 
end, and the walls have been cased with Ancaster 
stone, dressed smooth and chiselled so as to corre- 
spond with the tower; which, being comparatively 
modern, is left im statu quo. A new chancel arch 
has been erected, allowing of an unobstructed 
view of the east window, which is filled with 
stained glass by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; the subject represented being the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. The tracery of this window 
contains, in the three principal triangular lights, 
three figures of angels bearing scrolls, on which are 
inscribed “ Blessed are the dead whicb die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labours.” The en- 
tire cost of this restoration has been borne by 
Miss Alice Otter, to whom the property in the 
parish belongs. The contractor for the work was 
Mr. Wallis. 

Cromer.—The church here is in a fair way of 
being restored; and, by general subscription, it 
will be entirely re-seated and improved. Mr. B. 
B. Cabbell, Sir Fowell Buxton, and Mr. Charles 
Buxton have jointly given a new hammer-beam 
roof to the nave: Mr. B. B. Cabbell also gives 
new roofs to the north and south aisles, in corre- 
sponding style; and, in addition, there are dona- 
tions of windows in the original tracery of the 
fourteenth century, the total amounting to consi- 
derably more than 3,000/.; but still not sufficient 
to complete the work of restoration. The works 
are being carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. Jobn Brown, architect, Norwich. 

Quadring (Spalding).—The old church of St. 
Margaret, at Quadring, has been re-opened. Its 
chancel had become dilapidated, its flooring de- 
cayed, and its arcades had been deadened with 
heavy wesh ; in addition to which, portions of the 
nave had become very damp. Under these cir- 
cumstances the vicar determined to have the chan- 
cel at least made worthy of the fabric, and a new 
east window, by Lavers & Barraud, of London. 
This has led to its almost entire re-erection; and, 
eventually, the whole interior of the church has 
been put into order, the tower-arch opened, the 
porch rebuilt, and the paving renewed through- 
out with Minton’s coloured tiles. The architect 
was Mr. Charles Kirk, of Sleaford; the contrac- 
tor, Mr. Huddlestone, of Lincoln, 

Lly.—The ceiling of Ely Cathedral was half 
finished at the time of the death of Mr. Le 
Strange, who had designed and was engaged in 
executing this work. At the request of the Dean 
and Chapter, Mr. T. G. Parry, of Gloucester, a 
friend of Mr. Le Strange, and known as an artist 
in mural decoration, has undertaken the remainder 
of the work. 

Chelmsford.—Divine service has been partially 
suspended in St. Mary’s Church, in consequence 
of the rebuilding of the wall of the south side of 
the chancel. The work is being carried on under 
the superintendence and from the design of Mr. 
F. Chancellor, architect, Mr. Hardy being the 
builder. The restoration will correspond with 
the architecture of the east end of the church, ex- 
cept that the new windows will be square headed 
instead of pointed. The chancel door will be 
placed centrally between the buttresses, and there 
will be only one window on each side. That at 
the eastern side of the entrance will be filled with 
stained glass. The rebuilding of the south wall 
will, according to the local Chronicle, be princi- 
pally at the expense of a member of the congre- 
gation. 

Romford.—St. Andrew’s Church, Romford, has 
been consecrated. The edifice consists of a nave 
and south aisle, with an oak bell turret over the 
west gable, and an oak porch to the south aisle. 





The aisle is divided from the nave by an arcade of 
four bays, and the nave is terminated eastward by 
achancel. The structure is built of Kentish rag 
and Bath stone, and the timber generally is 
Memel and the furniture of pitch pine; the whole 
simply varnished without staining. The roofs are 
covered with slates ornamentally in bands of 
different colours, and the windows are traceried. 
Over the sacrarium, in the chancel, the roof is 
panelled and coloured blue, powdered with gold 
stars, and appears supported on four dwarf 
columns with carved capitals, sustained by four 
angels playing musical instruments. The carving 
throughout is of varied types of natural foliage 
conventionally treated, and the floor is paved with 
Minton’s tiles. The church is of the Pointed style, 
of the latter part of the fourteenth century, and 
contains accommodation for 550 persons: the cost 
has been about 4,500/., including the purchase of 
the site. The whole is from the designs, and has 
been carried out under the superintendence, of Mr. 
John Johnson, of London, architect. The con- 
tractor was Mr. J. S. Hammond, of Romford ; and 
the carving was executed by Mr. Farmer, of 
London. 

Bedford.—Clapham Church, which for many 
months has been in course of restoration and en- 
largement, has now been re-opened for divine ser- 
vice, according to the local Times. All the new 
work, including a porch on the south side, has 
been carried out in the Early English style, the 
windows being single or double lancets, the latter 
in the chancel surmounted by quatrefoils. All are 
filled with tinted cathedral glass, except those in 
the south aisle, which contain memoriz]s to several 
members of the Dawson family whose remains are 
interred within the nave. These consist of five 
designs in the medallion form (each set in tracery 
or surrounded by minor devices), representing a 
series of events in the li‘e of our Lord: 1. The 
Angel announcing bis Birth to the Shepherds, in 
a single light. 2 and 3. His Baptism and Trans- 
figuration, in a double light. 4 and 5. The 
Women at the Sepulchre, and our Lord’s Appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene, in a double light at the 
east end. ‘The first and last of these windows 
were executed by Messrs. Powell & Son, and the 
second by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The material 
of the walls is native limestone, with Bath stone 
for the windows and dressings. The roofs of the 
nave and chancel are covered with old tiles, and 
those of the aisles with lead. The prayer-desk 
and lectern are of oak, and the benches of stained 
deal. <A part of the latter are fixed, and follow 
the details of those in the former church, which 
were of the date of 1626; and a part moveable, 
made after Pugin’s well-known pattern. The | 
doors are of oak, with hinges of ornamental work. 
The floor of the chancel is laid with red and black 
tiles. The restoration has been effected under 
the superintendence of Mr. Scott, by Messrs. 
Miller & Bryant, the contractors. The cost of it 
has been defrayed by a loan of 5002. contracted 
by the parish, aided by subscriptions amounting 
to 1,0701., with a grant of 140/. from the Courch 
Building Society; the Rev. J. F. Dawson, of the 
Woodlands, with the late vicar, the Rev. J. Donne, 
having, in addition to liberal subscriptions, made 
themselves jointly responsible icr the completion 
of the work. 

Ufton (Berks).—The parish church here has 
been restored from the foundation, and enlarged, 
at the cost of Mr. Richard Benyoa, M.P. In the 
spring of 1861 the old church was pulled down to 
the ground; and on the lines of the old founda- 
tion, with the addition of a new aisle on the north 
side of the nave, the present fabric was reared. It 
was roofed in by Christmas, aud has been Icisurely 
brought to its completion in the course of the 
present year, The church has been opened for 
Divine service. The edifice consists of a nave and 
chancel, each with a north aisle ; and is constructed 
to accommodate about 150 adults and 50 children. 
It is built of Bristol blue stone, in random courses, 
with Bath stone dressings. At the west end is a 
tower, surmounted with a shingle spire, about 
90 feet high. The designs were furnished by Mr. 
Armstrong, of Lundon, architect; and ail the 
stonework and masonry were executed by Messrs. 
Wheeler, of Reading. All the wood-work, with 
the exception of the pulpit and altar-rails, which 
were done in London, was prepared by Mr. Castle, 
the foreman in the timber-yard at Englefield. 
Every window in the church is filled with glass 
more or less deeply coloured: the new east win- 
dows are by Mr. Clutterbuck, of Stratford: the 
three chancel side- windows (two of which are in 
memory of the Rev. J. E. Christie, the late rector 
of Ufton), are by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle; and 
the remaining seven wiudows of the nave are 
filled with a less expeusive ki:d of glass, by Mvssrs. 





Lavers & Barraud, of London. The remainin 
fittings of the church were furnished partly by 
Messrs. Harland & Fisher, of London, and partly 
by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, 
Harpenden (Herts.).—The re-opening of the 
church of St. Nicolas, Harpenden, tock place on 
the 7th inst. The plan of the church consists 
of a nave 22 feet wide, north and south aisles, 
north and south transepts, chancel with aisles, 
porch, and vestry, the old Third Pointed western 
tower being retained, while the whole of the 
other portions are new. The length from west 
to east, exclusive of the tower, is 100 feet. The 
material used for the walling is Tottenhoe stone, 
with red Mansfield introduced in bands, and in 
the arches over the windows: the arcades of the 
nave have five arches, and those of chancel two 
arches on either side: the shafts are of red Mans. 
field stone, and the caps are carved by Mr. Poole. 
The chancel arch has Ancaster and Tottenhoe 
stone alternately, in the outer order of mould. 
ings. The nave is lighted by clerestory win- 
dows of two lights: the aisle windows are also 
of two lights, the transept windows of three, and 
the chancel of five lights, with geometrical 
tracery. The roof are of deal, and that of the 
nave is supported by curved traces, brought 
over between the windows. The chancel roof is 
boarded to a semicircle. The seats are open and 
of deal. The pulpit is composed of three varieties 
of woods, viz.—oak, mahogany, and sycamore, 
and the panels are richly carved, It was executed 
by Mr. Forsyth, who also did the oak lectern. 
The font, which is Norman, is restored, with new 
Purbeck marble shafts. The passages are laid 
with Maw’s encaustic tiles. There are already 
two stained-glass windows; viz. in the transepts, 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, one of 
which was exhibited in the International Exhibi- 
tion. The works have been’ carried out by Mr. 
Williams, of Luton, from the designs, and under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. Slater, London; 
Mr. W. Thompson being clerk of works. 
Froxfield (Hants.)—The parish church of St. 
Peter, some time ago was found to be in such 
a dilapidated state as to require rebuilding; and 
at the same time it was deemed expedient, for 
the convenience of the parish generally, that a 
different site about a mile from the old one 
should be adopted for the new church to be 
erected in its stead. The latter has been lately 
completed, and was consecrated on the 11th inst. 
by the Bishop of Winchester. The new building 
is in the Early English style, and consists of a 
nave with a north aisle, and a chancel. There 
is a tower at the south-west angle of the nave, 
through the lower part of which the church is 
entered. The only remains of ancient masonry 
in the old church, not completely mutilated by 
time or alterations, were the works belonging 
to the arcade separating the nave from the 
aisle: the piers, caps, and arch stones of these 
arches, which are of the late Norman period, 
have been re-used, and embodied in the new build- 
ing; all the stones, during the process of taking 
down, having been carefully marked, so that 
their precise relative position might be preserved ; 
and as no scraping was allowed, the old masonry 
now presents its original tooled surface. The 
walls of the new building are constructed of 
flint, the external surface being pointed with 
grey mortar. Coombe Down stone is used ex- 
terually fur dressings of windows, doors, and for 
strings, quoins, &c., aud Corsham for the interior 
masonry. The roof timbers inside are exposed 
and varnished: all the seats are of white Gotten- 
burgh, with beuch ends of pine, the whole slightly 
stained and varnished. The church is warmed by 
one of Porritt’s underground stoves. Sictings 
are provided for 351 persons, which are ail free. 
The coat of the building has been 2,8002. Mr. E. 
H. Martinezu was the architect, from whose de- 
signs and under whose superintendence the whole 
ot the works have been carried out. The builders 
were Messrs. G. W. & H. Lewis, of Westmeon. 
There is very little carving, but what there was, 
has been executed by Mr. Jaquet, of London. | 
Sherborne (near Warwick).— The foundation 
stone of a new church was laid here on the 1st 
inst. The cost of the edifice will be about 10,000/. 
It will be built at the sole expense of Miss Ryland, 
from the designs of Mr. Scott. The style is Deco- 
rated, and there wiil be accommodation for about 
250 persons. The plan will consist of a chancel 
and nave, with north aud south aisles, together 
with a vestry: there will be a tower and spire at 
the north-west angle of the nave, rising about 
130 feet from the ground line. The dimensions 
of the nave wili be 61 feet long by 18 feet 6 inches 
wide. The whole length of the church outside the 


! walls is 98 feet ; the width, 44 feet 6 inches; height 
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from ground line to ridge of nave roof, 42 feet. | north transept, besides a door for the clergy in the 
The materials to be used for the exterior will be} vestry. The style is Geometrical Decorated Gothic. 


Darley Dale wall stone, with Bath stone dressings. 
The walls inside will be rubbed Halington stone. 
The builder is Mr. W. Huddlestone, of Lincoln ; 
and Mr. H. Roome is clerk of the works. 

Sutton Mandeville ( Wilts).—The church of this 
parish, which has been recently restored, mainly at 
the expense of the rector, the Rev. J. Wyndham, and 
his friends, has been re-opened for Divine service. 
The date of the old church is unknown; butit is 
supposed to have been erected early in the thir- 
teenth century. It was dedicated to All Saints, 


and previous to the work of restoration was in a/ representation of the Crucifixion, and those on 


very dilapidated condition. The date, 1631, with 


the initials of the churchwardens, were found at | St. John, with the legends, “ Woman, behold thy 


the back of the old pulpit, from which it was in- 


ferred that some alteration or restoration of the | been executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 


edifice was made at that time. The style is Karly 
English, and the restoration has been carried out 
according to a plan furnished by Mr. Wyatt, the 
diocesan architect. The work has been executed 
by Mr. Sturgess, of Cholderton, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Miles, of Shaftesbury, at a cost, 
we believe, of something like 600/., one-fourth of 
which was raised by rates. 

Tenbury.—Bockleton Church, which has lately 
been undergoing a restoration, has been re-opened 
for divine worship. The present incumbent, the 
Rev. J. J. Miller, supplied the requisite funds, 


amounting to nearly 1,000/., with the exception of | reference to our Lord’s words,—“ And as Moses 
about 150/. to be raised by subscription among the | lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
parishioners and friends. Mr. Woodyear, of|shall the Son of Man be lifted up.” The other 


London, the architect of St. Michael’s Church and 
College, was employed; and from his designs the 
renovations and improvements have been carried 
out by the contractors, Messrs. Smith, of Tenbury, 
builders. In the interior of the edifice two arches 
have been replaced by an arcade built of Bath stone. 
A new doorway has been made in the chantry, 
and two windows have been replaced by others 
appropriate to the character of the building. A 
five-light window has been put in at the east end: 
the mullions are chamfered, and the upper part 
worked in tracery: a border of tinted glass runs 
round the outline. The whole of the old pewing 
has been removed, and replaced by oak seating. 
An altar-screen of carved oak has been erected 
between chancel and nave. The roof of the entire 
edifice has either been restored or put on new: 
the nave roof is all new, and is of open timber 
work, the other portions all being in harmony with 
this. The floor has been entirely relaid with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles of a plain character, and 
the whole of the woodwork is executed in English 
new oak, 

Alvechurch.—A mission chapel has been opened 
at Rowney-green, according to the Worcester 
Herald. The little building is an oblong room, 
46 feet by 20 feet, with sittings for 125 persons: 
it has a steep pointed roof and bell-cot. The 
foundation is of brick ; and the walls, which are of 
wood, are double—that is, the wood framing is 
about 4 inches apart up to between 4 feet and 
5 feet from the ground, and above that the inner 
wall is of canvas. Iron buttresses inserted in 
brick bases at regular intervals externally give 
strength to the building. The roof is cauvassed 
and slated. The windows are triangular-headed, 
and filled with fluted gliss. All the timbers are 
cut by machinery, to certain sizes, lengths, and 
forms. All the fixtures and furniture are included, 
together with the building, in a charge of 1/. per 
sitting. A little ornamentation has been intro- 
duced at the east end, but this is “‘ an extra,” and 
not necessarily a part of the plan, which is originally 
plainness and simplicity itself. The east end has 
been covered with paper in imitation of diaper and 
other work, and the roof with starred paper. On 
the north side of the chancel is a small vestry. 
The whole building is ecclesiastical in character, 
and is said to be substantially built, the timber 
used being red deal. Warmth is provided by 
double doors at the entrance, and by a brick stove, 
with descending flue, at the west end, on a plan 
prepared by Mr. Robinson, the architect. Venti- 
lation is by dormer windows in the roof, and other 
windows in the building open with pulley and 
cord. Altogether, adds the Herald, the little 
structure took but four weeks in the erection, and 
cost but 1257. 

Dewsbury.—The foundation stone of the new 
church of St. Mark, Malkroyd-lane, Dewsbury, 
has been laid by the Bishop of Ripon. The plan 
of the church comprises a nave, with north and 
south aisles under lean-to roofs; north and south 
transepts and chancel; with organ-chamber and 
vestry on the north side. There will be a tower, 
surmounted by a spire, at the extreme west end. 
The church will be entered by a porch at the west 
end of the nave, and bya smaller porch in the 


Messrs. Mallinson & Healey, architects, of Brad- 
ford, have designed the church and prepared the 
plans. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Ashen Church (Chelmsford).— A window has 
been lately placed in Ashen Church, to the memory 
of the Rev. Edmund Squire, formerly rector of 
this parish, and his two sisters. ‘The window con- 
sists of three lights, the centre of which has a 


either side the figures of the Virgin Mary and 
Son,” “Behold thy Mother.” The window has 


St. Mary’s, Aylesbury.—The great west window 
of St. Mary’s Church is now undergoing a restora- 
tion, previous to its being filled with the stained 
glass exhibited by Messrs. O'Connor in the 
International Exhibition, and which obtained 
a medal. It is in memory of the late Mr. Thos. 
Tindal and his two wives, and is erected at the 
cost of the Tindal family. 

Aston Church.—Another window, in two com- 
partments, has been placed in the south aisle of 
the parish church of Aston. One subject is “The 
lifting up the serpent in the wilderness,” having 


compartment exemplifies our Lord’s parable of the 
Good Samaritan. This window was executed by 
Messrs. Gibbs, of London. 

New Church, Scarborough.—Some extensive 
works in stained glass are in hand for Mr. Bodley’s 
new church on the South Cliff, Scarborough (the 
east window for which was in the International 
Exhibition). The west window, a combination of 
two lancets and a rose window, is to have, of life 
size, in the first, figures of Adam and Eve, seen as 
before the Fall, and in the Garden of Eden. Adam 
is amused by the antics of a bear. Eve teases an 
owl and fondles a partridge. The backgrounds 
are composed of many kinds of trees, flowers, and 
animals, The designers were Messrs. Morris, 
Marsball, & Co., of London. In the rose light of 
this window is represented the Last Judgment. 
The aisles of the church are to be glazed with 
eight figures of the Old Testament worthies on 
one side, and the same number from the New Tes- 
tament on the other. The east window of the 
north chancel-aisle is to contain “The Preaching 
of John the Baptist.” The east window of the 
church has for subject the Crucifixion, and seven 
panels that of the Parable of the Vineyard. 








THE NEW EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL, 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS FOR A DESIGN. 


A MEETING of considerable interest to the 
architects of this country was held on Tues- 
day last, in the Cotton Sales’ Room of the 
Liverpool Exchange Buildings. It was a special 
general meeting of the shareholders of the New 
Exchange Company, called for the purpose of 
taking into consideration a report of the directors 
of the company as to the construction of new 
buildings, which it is understood are to be the 
most magnificent and complete of anything of the 
kind in the kingdom. Mr. C. S. Parker, the 
chairman of the company, presided; and there 
was an unusually large attendance. The new com- 
pany, as probably many of our readers will be 
aware, have purchased the whole of the present 
Exchange Buildings aud also the extensive block 
of buildings formerly known as the Sessions House, 
together with the connecting land called Exchange- 
street West, the most valuable property in the 
borough of Liverpool. On this land it is intended 
to erect a pile of buildings which, whilst affording 
a great deal more accommodation than the present 
buildings, shall be an ornament to the locality and 
a credit to the town, if not indeed to the country 
at large. In the report submitted by the direc- 
tors, it appears that the price paid for the present 
buildings is 317,350/., and they have agreed to 
pay the Liverpool corporation 60,0007. for the 
Sessions House, making a total of 377,350/. The 
total area acquired is 9,304 square yards, from 
which it is proposed to deduct an area of 3,084 
square yards for what is known as “ The Flags,”— 


‘* Where merchants most do congregate,’’— 


leaving 6,220 square yards for building purposes. 





ing out their undertaking, it is at present not our 
province to treat. 

By the act of incorporation, and by existing 
contracts, it appears that the following are 
amongst the conditions binding upon the com- 
pany :—To provide a public news-room, with a 
superficial area of 1,350 square yards, and a cubi- 
cal capacity of 20,000 yards; to accommodate at 
the south end of the east wing the Stock Exchange 
and the Magnetic Telegraph Company with a space 
equivalent to that occupied by them under their 
present lease; and to reform the lines of building 
fronting upon Exchange-street East, Tithebarn- 
street, Rumford-street, and Chapel-street South. 

Mr. Joseph Boult, the resident architect of the 
company, has prepared estimates of the available 
space, the probable rental to be derived from it, 
and the cost of building upon three different plans, 
These plans are as follow :—First. Partial recon- 
struction of the buildings, preserving the present 
arcades, and, as far as possible, the facade to the 
“flags”; but entirely rebuilding the frontages to 
Exchange-street East, Tithebarn-street, Chapel- 
street, and Rumford-street. Second. More exten- 
sive reconstruction of the buildings, the arcades 
being done away with, and the space occupied by 
them being used as offices, &c.; and the present 
facade to the “ flags” preserved as far as possible 
in other respects, though its architectural charac- 
ter would in this case be materially changed: the 
other frontages to be rebuilt, as in No.1. Third. 
The entire reconstruction of the buildings, by 
which the general arrangement of the offices and 
lights would be much better than by any other 
plan. 

The directors state that, after a careful consi- 
deration of the estimates for these plans, they have 
arrived at the conclusion that the only course by 
which the value of the property can be fully deve- 
loped, will be to pull down and reconstruct the 
whole of the buildings, placing the enlarged news- 
room on the site at present occupied by the Ses- 
sions House, Exchange-street West, andthe west 
wing of the present Exchange Buildings. Taking 
into consideration the importance of the projected 
undertaking, and the large amount of capital em- 
barked in it, the directors are of opinion that no 
effort should be spared to insure the combination 
in the new buildings of three essential requisites— 
beauty and fitness of design, adaptation of the 
structure to all modern mercantile requirements, 
and a satisfactory return to the shareholders. 
They therefore recommended that there should be 
an open competition for designs for the “New 
Liverpoo! Exchange ;” and, in order to induce the 
ablest architects of the day to send in plans, a 
premium of 1,000/. should be offered for the best 
design, and 2502. each for the two next best. 

Mr. Lewis Cubitt, of London, who was ap- 
pointed the architect of the company in July, 
1858, has recently resigned his office; and the 
directors recommend that the vacancy should not 
be filled up till a design has been decided upon 
and estimates have been obtained for it; and, 
while they recognize generally the advantage of 
confiding the superintendence of the work to the 
gentleman who may design it, they considered it 
expedient that the company should be left at 
liberty to employ the architect (whether he may 
be a competitor or not) “whose professional ability 
and experience seem best to qualify him for a task 
so peculiar and important.” 

A letter was read from Mr. Wm. Brown, the 
founder of the Liverpool Free Public Library, 
objecting to the competition for the designs for 
the new buildings being thrown open to any but 
Liverpool architects. During an experience of 
thirty years, in which he had built very exten- 
sively, he said he had been fally satisfied with the 
local architects; and, as an illustration of his 
remarks, he directed attention to the extensive 
and very costly pile of new offices now in course 
of erection for him in Exchange-street West; in 
regard to which, as wel! as other similar buildings 
belonging to him, he paid a high compliment to 
the ability which had been displayed by his archi- 
tect, Mr. J. A. Picton. He said it appeared to 
him that they were throwing Liverpool into the 
background, though they had probably as intelli- 
gent architects there as any in the world. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the direc- 
tors’ report ; and Mr. John Pemberton Heywood, 
in seconding the motion, after making some prac- 
tical remarks as to the best means of utilising the 
property as an investment, said he quite agreed 
with Mr. Brown, that the buildings erected for 
that gentleman by Mr. Picton were a credit to the 
town and to Mr. Picton; but, at the same time, 
he was not prepared all at once to go so far as to 
say, “ Appoint Mr. Picton as your architect.” He 





As to the company’s available resources for carry- 


should be very glad to see a Liverpool architect 
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employed ; but Mr. Brown’s suggestion had come 
rather suddenly upon him. 

Mr. Brown said there was surely sufficient other 
talent in the town; and local architects would know 
their wants better, and be much more able to carry 
out their wishes, than strangers. Other architects 
would no doubt send them very florid schemes, and 
probably very expensive ones too ; but they wanted 
what would suit the mercantile interests,—a good, 
substantial, comfortable building, without any 
extraneous ornaments. 

Mr. Bushell differed with Mr. Brown as to con- 
fining the designs to local talent. There was no 
doubt there was talent of every kind of the very 
highest order in Liverpool; but he thought they 
would be guilty of taking a very narrow view if 
they adopted the suggestion in a great matter of 
that kind. It was not a purely local building, or 
a small one for some private purpose that they 
were about to coustruct, but a great commercial 
exchange, to be criticised by the whole world. It 
would be said, in point of fact, that they were 
afraid that their local talent should compete with 
the talent of London and other parts of the world. 
It must be obvious that if the Liverpool architects 
produced a plan in every way suited, the prejudice, 
if any, would be rather in their favour than 
against them; but he trusted the remarks which 
had been made would not deter architects of the 
very highest eminence in London and elsewhere 
from competing. Nothing would be more disas- 
trous than that an opinion should get abroad that 
they would take the brains and the talent of other 
gentlemen whilst quietly they intended to accept | 
the design of a local architect. As a member of 
the committee he protested against such an 
opinion making the slightest way; thoughof course, 
all things being equal, he should be very glad to 
see a Liverpool architect get it. 

After some further discussion, it was ultimately | 
resolved to raze the present buildings entirely ; to | 
build new ones of a more suitable character ; and | 
to advertise for designs; the competition being | 
thrown open to all, and the prizes being 1,000/. 
for the best design, and 2502. each for the second 
and third, as suggested by the directors. 








GRINLING GIBBONS. 


Wnuitst the subject of Gibbons is fresh in our 
minds, I beg to forward the following additional 
notes relating to him. They are taken from the 
interesting Diary of R. Thoresby, 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1830. They appear to disagree some- 
what with the birth as given by Mr. Cunningham 
at p.797, ante. Etty, the painter, mentioned herein, 
may probably be the father of the more celebrated 
artist of the same name and profession. 

1695, at Windsor Castle. —‘ Admired —The 
very admirable woodwork carving of our country- 
man Mr. Grinlin Gibbons, the famous statuary, 
who made also that exquisite statue of King 
Charles II. in the Royal Exchange at London, 
which is of white marble.” A note adds, “ By 
‘our countryman’ Thoresby, who never forgot to 
what county he belonged, means Yorkshire. In 
his Review he describes Gibbons as ‘late of York.’” 
(i. 302.) And, 

June 5, 1702.—“ Evening—sat up too late with 
a parcel of artists I had got on my hands,—Mr. 
Gyles, the famousest painter of glass, perhaps, in 
the world; and his nephew, Mr. Smith, the bell- 
founder (from whom I received the ringing or 
gingling spur, and that most remarkable, with a 
neck six inches and a half long); Mr. Carpenter, 
the statuary, and Mr. Etty, the painter, with 
whose father, Mr. Etty, sen., the architect, the 
most celebrated Grinlin Gibbons wrought at 
York; but whether apprenticed with him, or not, 
I remember not well. Sat up full late with them.” 
(i. 366.) Wyatt Papwortu. 





I THINK the following note may answer an 
inquiry that I observe in your pages respecting 
the present whereabouts of a certain work of 
Grinling Gibbons. I extract it, just as I find it in 
my note-book, under the date Modena, September, 
1860 :— 

“In a room at the Ducal Palace here, containing 
bronzes, small ornamental objects, curiosities, and 
so forth, I found, on a wall between the windows, 
and therefore in the dark, an elaborate work 0: 
Grinling Gibbons,—a large composition of various 
objects in carved wood, in his usual style of free- 
dom and excellence,—fruit, corn, flowers, shells, 
in great variety, combined and festooned among 
mere ornamental foliation. The centre is formed 
by a skull executed with the greatest detail,—a 
music-book open, with music and words (which I 
vainly tried to read), and musical instruments, 


elie) 





flageolet, &c., a pen and (I think) a dagger. 
From a round-linked chain which passed round 
the skull hangs a medallion with a three-quarter 
face of the artist, and inscribed —‘ Gibbons 
Inventor Sculpsit Londra.’ The Italian form of 
the last word shows that he executed the work for 
Italians: was it a complimentary present from 
James of England to the relatives of his wife, 
Mary of Modena? James’s own portrait, with 
coally complexion and much royal accoutrement of 
robe and cushion about him, is in the gallery. 
Murray does not mention the work. Gibbons, 
at any rate, set his name upon it, that English 
visitors at Modena might recognize the artful 
hand of a countryman; and to-day we may count 
one fulfilment of a desire conceived some 200 years 
ago.” W. Warkiss Luoyp. 





TOWER HILL AND GRAY’S INN LANE. 


PERMIT me, as one very much interested in 
sanitary and general improvement, to point out 
two crying evils in this great city, of so gross a 
nature as would, if adequately described, be denied 
by a mere reader. Firstly, then, I would direct 
attention to the condition of Tower-hill, and defy 
any ove to produce its equal for dirt, filth, and bad 
paving, anywhere out of Whitechapel. The path- 
way from Tower-street (itself, for the greater por- 
tion, a mere narrow messy lane) is so broken and 
uneven as to make walkiag absolutely dangerous ; 
and the space in front of the Inland Revenue 
Office is paved with the shapeless stones popular a 
century ago, but now discarded even for the gut- 
ters of suburban poor streets. All the district is 
the same, even round Trinity-square ; and yet no 
one moves. Its filth, its ugliness, its absolute 
danger, and evil odour, will apparently last for 
years unless you or some other zealous philanthro- 
pist make a stir. Asa specimen of what may be 
expected, I would mention, that to widen the 
choked and often-locked Tower-street, a portion of 
the graveyard of Barking Church has for some 
months now been cut away, and a new retaining 
wall built; yet at the present moment the space 
made available is not paved nor open to the pub- 
lic: the improvers have fallen asleep, and the well- 
churned slough in the street is as vile as ever. 
The second object of my letter is the glaring and 
disgraceful state of the great outlet ot the New- 
road traffic, called Gray’s Inn-lane. This worthy 
sister of Tower-street in its worst days is beyond 
report: it must be seen to be appreciated: it isa 
“marvel of art.” ‘he traffic is enormous; the 
lane as narrow as is well possible; the footway 
small ; the houses are crowded and high ; the whole 
filthy and pestiferous to a wonder: to improve on 
this state of affairs all the traffic is discharged into 
seething Holborn at its narrowest part, just where 
the block of houses forming Middle-row obstructs 
the comfortable width of the road, 

Surely, sir, these stains on our metropolis should 

be removed. Danger to health, life, and limb, as 

well as commercial damage and delay, require it. 
Jas. CoLLINs. 








CHAINS AND CHAIN CABLES. 


Srr,—Few of your readers are unacquainted 
with the great loss both of life and property 
caused by the late gales. Around England’s shores 
wrecks innumerable have taken place within the 
space of a few days; -yet few, perhaps, have ever 
given it a thought that in many instances property 
to a great amount—nay, what is of still more 
value, lives—might and could have been saved 
had precautionary measures been taken. In a 
great many cases, and in such a tempest as we have 
just experienced, there is no doubt, no agency ot 
man, no skill or science, would avail; but there 
are still many cases, where ships have been borne 
from their moorings to certain destruction ; where, 
had they been supplied with efficient cables, they 
might, in every human probability, have ridden 
out the storm. 

The International Exhibition, now closed, has 
not overlooked what has been for some time con- 
sidered as a deficiency in naval architecture; and 
upon the subject of cables there was one exhibited 
that seems to me to deserve attention. 

Each link of the chain is composed of two links, 
one placed within the other, with a space inter- 
vening about equal to the thickness of the links: 
these are braced together by cross bars of iran, 
one at each end, and one on each side. Any one 
possessed of a knowledge of the power called into 
action in a cable will at once see that there are 
two things necessary for perfection,—namely, 


sufficient strength to prevent collapse. Patting 
on one side the first, as a matter of consideration 
only so far as the quality of the metal is concerned 
it is evident that when force is applied to a chein 
of links, if that force is beyond a certain amount 
the links will collapse at their sides, and elongate 
in their long diameter. Now, to avoid this, the 
patentee, Mr. Longhurst, has placed, as it were 
one link within another; and, by connecting them 
by cross bars, has not only obtained the power of 
resistance of two links; but, by the connecting 
bars, a power equal to a mass of iron equivalent 
to the two links and the intervening spaces, with 
also this no little advantage, lightness. 

Such a chain cable or chain as the one above 
described, there can be no doubt, would resisé an 
immense strain over the ordinary kind; and, as [ 
have not seen it mentioned, perhaps your readers, 
like myself, would be pleased to hear of it. 

' NEPTUNE. 








TO RENDER GLAZED ROOFS WATER. 
PROOF. 


Havine seen it repeatedly stated that it was 
impossible to render a glazed roof waterproof 
when the ribs were of iron, in consequence of the 
expansion and contraction of that material, I beg 
to place on record in your columns the result of 
my experience to the contrary. Having long 
known the value of a compound of tallow and 
resin when laid on hot, with a lap of linen or 
calico, to fractures in waterpipes; it occurred to 
me to try it on the roof of my conservatory, 
which is of iron. It was laid on hot, over the 
sash-bars and putty; extending about half or 
quarter inch on the glass. I have found this to 
answer admirably; as the mixture expands and 
contracts without breaking its continuity. The 
proportions I have used are two of resin to one of 
tallow. HorRTICULTURISI. 








LOCAL ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


Hastings.—The foundation-stone of the memo- 
rial clock-tower was laid by his worship the mayor 
on Monday, the 10th inst.: the Rev. Dr. Crosse 
also took part in the proceedings. The memorial 
tower will be 65 feet high, and 15 feet square at 
the base. The design is by Mr. E. A. Heffar, of 
Liverpool, architect. ‘The style is Perpendicu'ar 
Gothic. The site of the tower is at the lower 
end of Havelock-road, at the junction of the 
Eastern with the Western Streets of the borough; 
and for the purpose of a clock-tower, a more suit- 
able spot could not have been chosen. The cost 
has been estimated at 550/., and the contractor is 
Mr. Stirling, of Liverpool, with local tradesmen 
as sub-contractors, 

Halifax.—Some time ago, it was decided at a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Halifax to erect a 
statue in memory of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert; and it was further resolved that the 
memorial should take the form of an equestrian 
statue, to be made of bronze, and erected in some 
suitable part of the town. The committee of 
management named Mr. Thorneycroft as the artist, 
who has submitted a model for the statue. 

Guernsey.—A committee has been formed to 
obtain funds for the erection of a duplicate of the 
statue of the Prince Consort executed by Mr. 
Joseph Durham, by order of the Prince of Wales, 
to surmount the “1851” memorial. The Queen 
has consented that the duplicate should be made. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING* 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MACHINERY AND 
APPARATUS EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF MALLEABLE IRON AND SreEL.—H. Bessemer. 
Dated Jan. 8, 1862. This consists in certalD 
combined arrangements, whereby the steam em 
ployed for forcing air is generated by means of 
the heat escaping from the reverberating furnaces 
used in melting the iron to be converted. Also 1 
the opening and closing of the passage conducting 
air into the connecting vessels, by means of the 
rotary action of such vessels acting on a suitable 
valve. Also in-the employment of several sp’ 
rate tuyer boxes attached to the under side 0 
converting vessels, in which the air is forced ver- 
tically upwards through the molten metal. Als0 
in the use of tuyer boxes, with separate compart- 
ments for the several tuyers employed. Also 12 
giving rotary or semi-rotary motion to convert: 
ing vessels that are supported on fixed stand: 


ards or foundations by means of hydrostatic force: 











iron sufficiently good to prevent fracture, and of 





* Selected from the lists in the Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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Also in employing a pair of converting vessels so 
placed in regard to each other that the flame and 
splashes emitted therefrom shall be projected in 
opposite directions, the said vessels being capable 
of discharging the converted metal into a ladle 
placed between them. Also in the use of chim- 
neys, With an open space beneath them for giving 
access to converting vessels employed in the pro- 
duction of malleable iron or steel, by forcing air 
through the fluid metal. Also in the use of two 
converting vessels with separate chimneys, and 
one hydraulic casting crane, grouped together, as 
shown in the drawings. Also in the use of 
hydraulic cranes in casting malleable iron or steel, 
as described. There are various features included 
in the specification. 

An ImpROVED KNOCKER TO BE ATTACHED TO 
Doors, SHUTTERS, OR OTHER PARTS OF PRE- 
MISES TO WHICH THE SAME MAY BE APPLICABLE, 
AND APPLICABLE ALSO FOR THE RECEPTION OF 
LETTERS AND OTHER DocumENtTs.—T7. §& M. Soar 
§ J. Belshaw, Dated Jan. 13, 1862. This con- 
sists of an arrangement and combination of appa- 
ratus in which is used a plain or ornamental plate 
of cast-iron or other metal or material, the upper 
end of which is made in the form of a label or 
scroll, upon which a name or number may be en- 
graved, or otherwise delineated. Below the label 
or scroll is a stud or studs, which forms or form 
part of the hinge of the knocker, and which is 
secured to it by a pin or rivet. The back of the 
knocker forms a plug and rivet, which closes a 
slit in the plate lying below the stud. Below this 
slit is a projection near the bottom or lower end 
of the plate, upon which the knocker falls; and, 





where required, a hole may be drilled through the 
projection, and a wire passed through it, having | 
one end tapped and screwed into the lower end of | 
the knocker ; in which case, when the knocker is | 
raised for inserting a letter or other document, | 
it will, besides knocking the door, also ring a) 
bell, the other end of the wire being connected | 
to another wire or lever for that purpose. A_ 
receptacle for the letters or other documents 
may be added, the same being composed of 
wood or suitable material. 








Hooks Received, 


The Book of Garden Management. 
Beeton, Strand, London. 


KrrepinG the size of this volume (about 750 
pages) in view, it contains an immense mass of | 
useful matter of its kind; well compiled ; with a_ 
good deal of writing which well merits a much | 
higher title than mere compilation. The more 
practical information is introduced (after a modest | 
preface) by an interesting historical sketch of 
gardening ; aud the whole work comprises innu- 
merable details as to the laying out aud planting 
of gardens; fruit, flower, and kitchen-garden 
management; building, arranging, and manage- 
ment of greenhouses and other garden structures; 
decorative gardens; spade husbandry and allot- 
ment cultivation; monthly operations in each de- 
partment ; orchard cultivation and management of 
orchard houses; and on the management of bees. 
The volume is also enlivened by many useful and 
ornamental engravings. 





Illustrated. 








Our Feathered Families: the Birds of Prey. By 
“ G. ApaMs. Illustrated. London: Hogg & 
ons, 


WE feel assured that the purchasers and readers of 
the first of Mr. Adams’s entertaining volumes on 
British Birds will be glad to observe that a second 
has been issued, quite as full of pleasant gossip 
and poetical snatches as was the first. The in- 
terest attachable to books on British birds, now 
that the gun of the stolid boor and of his less stolid 
but in this case not less ignorant and mistaken 
superior, is fast exterminating them, is really an 
interest of a somewhat sad and regretful order. It 
will soon be only in such volumes as these that 
any one will be able to make himself acquainted 
with the habits and appearance of many birds of 
which a remnant still exists in our island ; and in- 
deed this very work contains accounts of not a few 
that are already extinct, and of others also all but 
exterminated, Even the most rapacious birds of 
prey have important uses; and it is now being 
found out, when too late in many instances, and 
almost so in others, that the raid against all sorts 
of wild birds is a stupid and grievous as well as 
very serious mistake. 

Messrs. Hogg have much merit in the getting 
up of this handsome volume. 





VARIORUM. 


“The old, old Story, Love,” by Berkeley Aikin 
(published by Saunders & Otley), is the tale of an 
artist artistically told. Berkeley Aikin, as the 
writer chooses to be called, is already well known 
as the author of “The Dean,” and some other 
novels ; but we are disposed to think the volume 
before us will obtain for her even a wider popula- 
rity. The story is exceedingly interesting and 
thoroughly agreeable: the characters are sharply 
and clearly presented ; the tendency of the whole 
elevating and good. It is not all sunshine with 
any of the characters: the author seems to believe 
that— 

** Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.”’ 
But in the end all comes pleasantly right: the 
hero has settled down, and “ ever and anon there 
comes forth from Kensington some wonderful pic- 
ture, for which people give fabulous prices and 
praises too; albeit the painter has risen above 
life’s bitter struggles and men’s vain applause! ” 
We can cordially recommend the book. 








Ftliscellanea. 


ARCHITECTURAL Union Company. — At the 
general meeting of shareholders which is fixed for 
December 3rd, a dividend of 8s. per share, free of 
income-tax, will be declared, leaving 102/. 17s. 9d. 
in hand. The eastern gallery, with committee- 
room, can be had for one night a week for 35/. 
per annum. 

British ARCHEOLOGICAL AssociIaTIoN.—The 
first meeting will be held on Wednesday, Nov. 26. 
The following papers will be read:—Mr. Petti- 
grew, “On the Tumulus of Maes-Howe, in the 
Orkneys ;” the Rev. Principal Barclay’s ‘‘Transla- 
tion of the Runic Inscriptions discovered in the 
Great Chamber of the Tumulus of Maes-Howe;” 
Mr. J. Moore, “On Antiquities discovered in a 
Roman Villa in Somersetshire.” 

Sirz— For St. THomas’s Hospiran.—At a 
meeting of the governors, held on Tuesday last, a 
resolution passed October 28th, giving the grand 
committee power to purchase a site absolutely was 
rescinded, in order that the governors, as a body, 
may previously discuss the desirability of the site 
selected. It is to be hoped that the intelligent 
body who are anxious to show what a properly- 
planned and properly-placed hospital would accom- 
plish curatively, will not allow themselves to be 
overcome by popular clamour. The arguments 
which have lately been used against the removal 
of the bulk of the patients to a short distance from 
the noise, bad air, and other evil influences of a 


| crowded neighbourhood, have b:en answered again 


and again. A receiving-house for accidents and 
cases of immediate urgency, and the contiguity of 
a railway, get rid of the bulk of them. By the 
way, Dr. Bennett must be a bold man to deny the 
existence of hospital gangrene and pyxinia! Could 
not some of the St. George’s people enlighten him 
a little on this point ? 

Tur ProposrD ArcH OF TricompPH, Paris.— 
The proposed Are de Napoleon Ill. is to be 
erected near the ‘‘ Barriére du Trone,” and will 
be of enormous size and cost. According to de- 
scriptions which have appeared, it will be raised 
over a fountain of colossal proportions, and will be 
built in the Classic style. Over one side of the 
arch will be a figure of “War, triumphant and 
victorious ;” and over the other its antitype, 
“‘ Peace, grateful and laborious.” The whole will 
be on a much larger scale than the triumphal arch 
at the end of the Champs Elysées. It will be 
flanked with twelve columns of the Composite 
order in coloured marble, and bearing twelve 
bronze warriors, each holding a shield. These 
warriors are intended to represent the twelve 
marshals of the empire, as well as the different 
corps @armée, They are also to signify that the 
army eternally guard “ France,” who is seated on 
the summit of the building. She is attended by 
** Glory,” and flanked by four “ Fames.” On the 
capital of each of the twelve pillars is the following 
inscription :— 

TO THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. 

TO THE ARMIES OF THE CRIMEA, OF ITALY, OF 
CHINA, COCHIN CHINA, AND ALGERIA, 
1852—1862, 

The central monument which is beneath the arch 
is raised above three great basins that surmount 
each other, and each of which is smaller than 
the one immediately beneath it. They have in 
the centre a group of sea-horses and lions’ heads, 
trom which issue jets d’eau. On the top is another 
“Glory” holding a crown for the “ victorious 

French soldiers.” 








THe DrarnaGE oF PortsEA.—The commis- 
sioners for the parish of Portsea have resolved that 
a practical engineer be requested to furnish a re- 
port as to the practicability of effectively and 
properly draining Portsea. 

MInsTER, THANET.—It is much to be regretted, 
writes the South-Eastern Gazette, that square- 
headed windows are about being placed in the 
north aisles of our old church—a style without 
character, and considered by our best authorities, 
on its introduction, a heavy blunder. We are 
sorry to find a church so pure in its general archi- 
tectural character so treated in its restoration, 
The fine old doorway of the Pointed Gothic style, 
now blocked up on the inside, will form a stand- 
ing protest against the flat-headed windows: in- 
deed, these will look like nothing else in the 
whole building. There is only one satisfaction 
remaining, this style of window never received 
the sanction of the parishioners. 

DkINKING-FOUNTAINS AT LAMPETER. — The 
ceremony of inaugurating the opening of the new 
drinking-fountains at Lampeter, near Merthyr, 
was recently performed by Mr. John Battersby 
Harford, of Falcondale, at the cost of whose uncle, 
Mr. John Scandret Harford, of Blaize Castle, and 
himself, the structure, which he said cost some 
hundreds of pounds, has been erected. The Rev. 
Mr. Griffis, of Neath, who was specially engaged 
by Mrs. Harford, of Falcondale, the patroness of 
the Lampeter Temperance Society, delivered on 
the occasion a very appropriate lecture upon total 
abstinence ; but not in very appropriate language ; 
inasmuch as it was in English, which the large 
assemblage of people present did not understand. 
The structure of the fountain, which measures 
about 26 feet in height, is built of Forest of Dean 
stone. 

INDUSTRIAL PainTING.—A revolution in indus- 
trial painting is reported by Mr. Moigno in the 
Cosmos. On the 18th uit. he visited the electro- 
metallurgical workshops of Mr. Oudry, at Auteuil, 
who some time ago showed how galvanic copper 
can be reduced to an impalpable powder, so as to 
form the basis of a new paint. A later idea is 
that of laying on the copper-dust on the coating 
of benzole always put on the surface of casts be- 
fore covering them with copper by the galvano- 
plastic process. He has eventually succeeded in 
obtaining a mode of painting by means of gal- 
vanic copper, applicable to wood, plaster, cement, 
steel, iron, the exterior of ships, &c.; giving them 
a covering perfectly dry and inodorous after 
twenty-four hours; taking a very agreeable lustre ; 
and susceptible of receiving, by meaus of chemi- 
cal re-agents, all the tones of bronze, &c., which 
may be given to pure copper. Mr. Oudry has 
also succeeded in combining with benzole, in addi- 
tion to a very small quantity of copper, the colours 
which have lead, zinc, &c., as a base. As benzola, 
from its conversion into aniline for the manufac- 
ture of dyes, is becoming expensive, Mr. Oudry 
was led to try mineral oils, now so abundant ; and 
found them quite as effectual as benzole. These 
hydro-carbens will thus replace the expensive dry- 
ing vegetable oils, if Mr. Oudry’s process be gene- 
rally available. Mr. Moigno states that a very 
agreeable green has been given to the balconies of 
the New Théatre Francais by the new method. 

KROMSCHROEDER’S IMPROVEMENTS IN GaAs- 
METERS.—Some of our readers may recollect our 
describing, in 1858, a new gas-meter invented by 
the late Samuel Clegg, and which was expected to 
be of considerable service in registering correctly 
the amount of gas consumed. That invention 
has been subsequently still further improved by 
Messrs. Bischofi, Brown, & Co., of Langham 
Works, George-street, Great Portland-street, and 
a medal was awarded to them at the Exhibition 
for a wet meter which was “ self-adjusting, with 
very little friction.” We learn that what was 
anticipated of this meter has now actually been 
fulfilled, for under all circumstances it registers 
accurately the amount of gas consumed, and is 
well adapted for large buildings, At the Mansion 
House, where it was previously necessary on gala 
nights to have a pressure of 3 inches in the gas 
mains; on adopting Bischoff, Brown, and Co.’s 
meter, the pressure required is now, it is said, 
only 1 inch, whereby a pleasanter light is obtained 
at less expense to the consumer, and leakage in 
the pipes is avoided by the gas company. The 
specification of the improvements made by Mr. 
Kromschroeder, the foreman of Messrs. Bischoff, 
Brown, & Co., would not be readily understood 
without diagrams; but we may state that the 
invention is peculiarly applicable to that class of 
gas-meters in which the measuring drum consists 
of a series of eccentric measuring chambers, and 
in which a hollow floating cylinder is within the 
measuring drum. 
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RaGGED SCHOOLS, BAKER’S-ROW, WHITECHAPEL. 
The buildings recently opened consist of a boys’ 
school and girls’ and infants’ school. 

Dustin WatTERWoRKS.—The foundation-stone 
of a reservoir at Stillorgan, in connexion with the 
Dublin waterworks, has been laid by the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Betis at Pisa.—A writer in Notes and 
Queries says,—On the top of the famous campa- 
nile at Pisa, better known by the name of ‘‘ The 
Hanging Tower,” are five bells: on one of these 
is the following inscription, in Lombardic capital 
letters, which has been forwarded by a friend :— 
“Lotteringus Pepisis me fecit Corad Hospitularius 
Solvit a.p, M.0.c.Lx.11.” There are some running 
ornaments, rosettes, &c., about the bell, and “Ave 
Maria, G.P.,” between two angels—followed by 
some other inscription my friend could not make 
out. If this date 1262 be correct, this must be th 
oldest bell in the world, unless there are any 
Russian bells to contest the palm of antiquity. 

Sanitary ConpitTion or St. JamMEs’s, WEST- 
MINSTER.—The sixth annual report to the vestry 
of this parish for 1861, by Dr. Lankester, has been 
issued. From this report it appears that the 
mortality (758) has been forty-two below the 
average of the last ten years; but that zymotic 
diseases, aud especially scarlet fever and hooping- 
cough, have been unusually fatal. The reporter 
urges the local authorities to carry out their 
powers for the prevention of small-pox contained 
in the public Vaccination Act. As a contrast to 
the large mortality in the thickly populated por- 
tions of the parish, he again points attention to 
the small mortality at the parish Industrial Schcols 
on Wandsworth Common. The eye of the public, 
he observes, cannot: be too forcibly directed to that 
Institution. Whilst every year he bas to record 
that nearly 100 children have been carried off in 
the parish, here is an institution in which up- 
wards of 150 children have been reared and edu- 
cated for ten years without a single death from 
zymotic disease at all. 

RE-OPENING Or LEICESTER INFIRMARY.—The 
new, or Apreece, wing of this building has been 
opened. The capacity of the infirmary, owing to 
the late Mrs. Freeman’s gift, has been very consi- 
derably enlarged. Originally the building would 
hold but one hundred and sixty-five beds ; now it 
will contain two hundred. The wards—those de- 
voted to the use of convalescent patients especially 
—are described by the local Advertiser as being 
spacious, airy, and admirably ventilated. In pre- 
paring the fittings and planning internal arrange- 
ments, the original estimate of cost was much 
exceeded. The plan was prepared by Mr. Dain, 
the county architect and surveyor. The original 
tenders amounted to about 10,0007. The contrac. 
tors were—Mr. Collins, brickwork, 4,595/.; Mr. 
Clifton, woodwork, 3,085/.; Mr. Firn, stonework, 
855/. 16s. 8d.; Mr. Fozzard, plumbing and glazing, 
7531. ; Mr. Richards, ironwork, 540/. ; Mr. Haynes, 
painting, 110/. Laying out the grounds, and fur- 
nishing the building, with the extras, have brought 
the amount up to nearly 30,0002. ; but the result 
is almost an entirely new structure. Mr. R. Beaver 
was clerk of the works. 

CONCRETE GARDEN Watxks.—The Gardeners’ 
Weekly Magazine gives the following note as to 
path-making for gardens:—Procure a sufficient 
quantity of the best Portland cement ; then, with 
the help of a labourer, turn up the path with a 
pick, and have all the old gravel screened, so as to 
separate the loam and surface weeds from it ; and 
to every six parts of the gravel add three parts of 
gritty sand of any kind—but soft pit sand is un- 
suitable—and one part, by measure, of Portland 
cement. When these are well mixed together in 
a dry state, add sufficient water to make the 
whole into a moderately stiff workable consistence, 
and lay it down quickly two inches thick on a hard 
bottom. A common spade is the best tool with 
which to spread it: it must be at once spread, as 
it is to remain for ever, and a slight convexity 
given to the surface. In forty-eight hours it 
becomes as hard as a rock: not a drop of rain will 
go through it; and, if a drop lodge on it, blame 
yourself for not having made the surface even— 
but a very moderate fall is sufficient with such an 
impenetrable material. Not a weed will ever grow 
on a path so formed: not a worm will ever work 
through it: a birch broom will keep the surface 
clean and bright, and of course it never requires 
rolling. It is necessary to be very particular as 
to the quality of the cement, for a great deal of 
rabbish is sold under the name of real Portland. 
For the flooring of a green-house, fow]-house, 
potting-shed, or barn, this is the best and cheapest 
that can be had—always clean, hard, and dry, and 
never requiring repairs of any kind if carefully 
put down in the first instance. 





AccrpENT aT LENDAL BripGze Worxks.—One 
of the workmen had ascended to the tramway of 
the travelling crane, when his foot caught a 
wedge which had been put under and for the ad- 
justment of the iron rail. The result was that he 
lost his balance, and fell upon one of the buttresses 
of the bridge, and thence to the ground below, 
which is upon a level with the street. The 
injuries thus received are of a frightful cha- 
racter. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S GALLERY.—Mr. Cruik- 
shank has removed his remarkable work, “ The 
Worship of Bacchus,” to a gallery in Exeter 
Hall, and has added some hundreds of the 
etchings, sketches, &c., made by him, between 
1800 and 1862! and which have made his name 
known from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. It is a marvellous collection, and forms a 
striking picture of the changes that have taken 
place in society within that period. The best ac- 
count of Mr. Cruikshank’s works (illustrated), and 
essay on his genius, will be found in the West- 


BripGE aT CoBLENTZ.—The first stone of the 
fixed bridge over the Rhine, at Coblentz, was laiq 
on the 11th inst, by Queen Augusta of Prussia, 
who is now residing in that city. 

ARCHITECTS ABROAD.—The second series of 
guests invited to spend nine days at Compiegne, 
with the Emperor of the French, includes one 
architect, Mr. Viollet Le Duc, and several men of 
letters. 

Discovery oF MetTat.—Professor Ansted re. 
ports the discovery, at St. Cuthbert’s, in the 
Mendip Hills, about three miles from Wells, in 
Somersetshire, of a deposit of lead-producing 
débris of old mines and lead-washings of ancient 
miners, filling up the bed of a stream that flowed 
in former ages. This metallic slime, of exceeding 
richness, amounts, he says, to 600,000 tons, ex. 
tends over 25 acres, to the depth of 30 feet, and 
is computed to be worth half a million of money 
for the lead which it contains. 

Hypravtic Frring. — The firemen of St, 
Amand, near Amiens, have established an exercise 





minster Review, some dozen years back. 

ALLEGED CrassicaL DIscovery. — TURIN, , 
Noy. 3.—Archwologists have been pleased by the | 
discovery, somewhere near Capua, of one of the 
milliaria, or milestones, formerly standing on the 
famous Appian Way, which connected that city 
with Rome and Brundusium. The monument, 
which is in admirable preservation, is marked 
with the number CXXVILI., gives the name of the 
constructor of the road, together with the other 
points of information usually presented by these 
relics of antiquity. It is rather a curious fact 
that, of the 130 stones erected between Rome and 
Capua, this is the only one that has ever been 
brought to light. 

SanNITaRY CONDITION OF OXFORD WORKHOUSE 
Scnoor.—The Cowley Industrial School Com- 
mittee have reported to the local guardians that 
the medical officer had reported that the nurse 
and all the children in one ward of that school 
had been attacked with diarrboea; that they had 
been removed to another ward, where they im- 
proved; and that they were now completely re- 
covered. He attributed their illness to the defec- 
tive drainage, and recommended the building of 
two shafts and charcoal purifiers, in order to allow 
of the escape of the noxious gases which accumu- 
lated. The clerk was requested to write to a 
sanitary engineer in London for an estimate of the 
cost of this work, which, it was stated, had never 
yet been done in Oxford. 

A “Siaut” oF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. — A 
correspondent, under the signature of ‘ Lewis,” 
renews old complaints of the absurd way in which 
visitors to Westminster Abbey are hurried through 
the Abbey by the vergers, by whom parties, like 
flocks of sheep, are driven through the hackneyed 
routine of sight-seeing and vulgar explanation, 
without being allowed a minute for examination 
of the chapels or anything else. Our corre- 
spondent does not think he had his sixpenny- 
worth of sight-seeing in merely being “ taken in” 
at one gate and driven out at another, after half 
an hour’s walk and no pause, and with exclusion 
altogether from one cf the chapels. This is now 
an old grievance which much needs amendment. 
Even first and second class, or shilling and six- 
penny, admissions would be preferable to the pre- 
sent system; the shilling (or even half-crown) 
visitors being allowed sufficient time for close ex- 
amination of the objects of interest within the 
Abbey, and above all being allowed to dispense 
with vergers’ accompaniments, 

MonuMenTat.—Mr. Foley, R.A., has been 
commissioned to execute a statue of the late John 
Fielden, M.P., for erection at Todmorden. The 
artist has submitted a model for approval. The 
statue represents Mr. Fielden in a characteristic 
attitude. He stands with his left leg thrown 
slightly forward, -his right hand in the armhole of 
his waistcoat, and his left on a copy of the Ten 
Hours’ Bill, which lies on a pedestal at his side. 
Mr. Foley has made considerable progress with 
the full-sized figure, which will be about 7 feet 
6 inches in height. Touching the proposed 
statue to O'Connell in Dublin, Mr. W. J. Fitz- 
patrick suggests that “The base might be effec- 
tively formed of a large fragment from one of his 
native mountains. A rugged rock indented by 
the waters of the Atlantic, and surrounded by a 
figure of towering sublimity, would prove, within 
the ample area of Sackville-street, a novel and 
striking spectacle. A craig is shown in Derry- 
nain on which he loved to stand, contemplating 
the waves as they rolled in unbroken from 
Labrador.. Would it not be practicable to remove 
so much as would preserve the proportions duly, 
and carry out the idea?” Nearly 2,000/. have 
been already collected. 








which they call the “ tir hydraulic,” in which the 
tube of a fire-engine replaces the rifle. An iron 
target is erected, in which a hole is pierced. The 
target is raised 15 feet from the ground by means 
of a pole. The water, driven by a fire-engine 
placed at a distance of 25 feet from the target, is 
received in the central opening, and falls by means 
of a funnel into a cask capable of holding twenty. 
five gallons. The prize is adjudged to the fire- 
man who shall fill the vessel in the shortest time. 

CANAL ACROSS THE IstTHMUS OF CoRINTH— 
A letter from Athens says:—A company has been 
formed in Greece for cutting through the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and thus avoiding the long and dan- 
gerous coasting of the shores of the Pelopon- 
nesus. The width of the canal would be 112 feet, 
and its depth about 20 feet. Its length would 
not exceed three miles and three quarters. For 
vessels on their way for Marseilles and the Medi- 
terranean to the Pirzus the distance would be 
shortened by ninety miles. ‘he saving to ves:els 
from the Adriatic would be still more considerable, 

PYRAMIDS IN TaAHITI.—Our repast over, the 
Tabitian beckoned me to follow him, and leading 
the way through an entangled glen, amidst rocks 
and waterfalls, he came upon an extensive pile of 
stonework in the form of a low pyramid, having a 
flight of steps on each side. My surprise was great 
at the sight of such a structure in an island where 
the best houses are built of bamboo. I found that 
on pacing the building it was about 260 feet long 
by about 90 ‘eet broad, and from 40 feet to 50 feet 
high. The foundation of this remarkable structure 
consisted of rock stones, the steps being of coral, 
squared with considerable neatness, and laid with 
the utmost regularity; and the entire mass ap- 
peared as compact as if it had been erected by 
Europeans. The size of many of the blocks is 
remarkable, but they bear no marks of the chisel, 
nor is it easy to understand how they were 
transported by savages unacquainted with me- 
chanical science from the sea-shore to their pre- 
sent position. Who could have raised this im- 
posing mass? was a question that involuntarily 
arose in the mind. It is scarcely possible that the 
present race of islanders, or even their ancestors, 
could have performed such a task. They are un- 
acquainted with mechanics, or the use of iron tools 
to shape their stones with. From all that could 
be gleaned from the guide, and from other natives 
afterwards, I felt convinced that they knew nothing 
of its history, for as it was beyond their compre- 
hension, they naturally said it was built by the 
gods, and was as old as the world.—Colburn's 
United Service Magazine. : 

Concrete Bricks —Sir: In a letter signed 
J. W. Sumner, which appeared in your Jourual of 
Saturday last, your correspondent refers to a re- 
port made by an authority at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, from which it appears that “ the 
concrete brick is decidedly good, Bodmin’s (should 
be Bodmer's) brick superior, but they are double 
the price of the concrete brick.” Allow us to ex 
plain that, as our bricks are manufactured at ® 
place more than 158 miles distant from London, 
the difference in the price of the two kinds of 
bricks, so prominently mentioned in the report 1 
question, is owing exclusively to the cost of con- 
veyance by rail or water. Delivered in carts oF 
trucks in our yard, the price of our bricks is 24s. 
per 1,000. At our works, the materials of whic 
the bricks are composed, are prepared, measured, 
mixed, and conveyed by machinery, and the bricks 
formed into shape by a powerful press—four at ® 
time. We readily admit the possibility of making 
‘concrete bricks by means of a mould and a trowel; 
but we do not quite understand how they can 
economically produced in that way. 

BopMER, BRroTHERS. 











